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Every can a 


with Her Ladyship the judge 


ANNED FOODS WEEK is the industry’s bid for 

the public’s special attention. New con- 
sumers try canned foods; old ones try newarticles of 
canned foods. Success depends on their approval. 


Every can is a sample to Her Ladyship, the 
American housewife. That points to a responsi- 
bility resting on all of us; to make every can a 
Food Show of its own. 


The nearer canned foods approach that ideal, the 
greater the success of Canned Foods Week, the 
easier to turn Canned Foods Week into Canned 
Foods Year—every year. 

Count on us to do our part to help you pack quality canned 


foods; to meet your requirements—promptly—with Canco 
Quality Cans and Service. | 


CANNED FOODS WEEK—NOV. 8-15 
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AYARS 1924 MODEL 


New Perfection 
PEA and BEAN FILLER 


REVOLVING HOPPER 


New design, straight side, large at the bottom. 
The peas do not stick to one side and get cold. 
They are always level in the hopper at all 
heights and do not require any agitator. 


HAS POSITIVE CA 


N FEED 


CIRCLE SPRAY IN NECK OF HOPPER 


wash out on floor. 


SPLASH PLATE over cans so peas will not 


Brine goes in cans hot. 
in brine tank. 


This Model Made For No. 1, 2, 3 and 10 cans. 


Large heater 


BAKED BEANS--Only filler for baked beans. Has separate measure and separte saucer. 


to drop part or all the quantity of beans the can will show slack to inspector. 


Ayars Machine Company new 


CHANGING GRADE.—Filler stops and all filled cans deliver to closing machine—LARGE DEL- 
IVERY DISK—NO CAN NO FILL.—WILL NOT WASTE BRINE.—NO RUBBERS to catch 
cans after they become worn--FILLS ABSOLUTELY ACCURATE—DOES NOT CUT PEAS— 


If measure fails 
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Fill That KRAUT On 


An Anderson FILLER!! 


No need of the old, slow, irregluar 
hand-fill method. You can have an 
absolute fill, as quick as you need, 
with this machine. It was made to 
fill Kraut - Spinach —- String Beans, 
Pumpkin (as well as tomatoes) ete.— 
the things other Fillers can’t handle. 


We can supply you at once. 


Further information without obligation. 


Anderson Filling Machine Co.. 


Webster Street, Junction, 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 


FILLING MACHINE 


for 
Vinegar—Syrups—Fruit Juices— 
Flavoring Extracts—etc. 


The “P” Type Filling Machine, illustrated 
here, has become a very popular filler with 
manufacturers whose output does not war- 
rant our larger automatic machines. 


It is a simple, sturdy little filler that can be 
depended upon to do the work right and 
not give you trouble. Nothing to break or 
get out of order. 


Handles a great variety of bottles. Quick- 
ly cleaned without taking anything apart. 


We make all types and sizes of filling ma- 
chines from this simple, inexpensive filler 
up to fully;’automatic equipment. 


Write for catalogs. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 

107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


_ ..THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


One Year, - - - - ° - - - - $3.00 
Canada, - - - - - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign, - - - $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 
ADVERTISING RaTEs—According to space and location. 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 
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EDITORIALS 


 f E SEE—That the big fire which destroyed the 
W large cannery of Saulsbury Brothers, at 

Ridgely, Md., last April, and compelled them 
to pack their peas in a fellow-canner’s plant, was 
caused by some boys who tried to steal gasoline, and 
looked for the tank with a lighted match. 


* * * 


That two men and several children were killed on 
Sunday, the 14th, in the explosion of a boiler in the 
factory of J. O. Bernard, at Henderson, Md., near Eas- 
ton. The factory was not in operation, and there is a 
mystery as to why the boiler should have “let go” at 
such a time, if ever. 

* * * 


That our Esteemed Contemporary. finds that The 
Canning Trade boomed a National Canners’ Conven- 
tion in some other city than Atlantic City—this time 
at Cincinnati. We wish we could say as much for 
them. They could find that The Canning Trade has 
done this consistently ever since the first convention 
of canners, regardless of the location, and regardless, 
too, of any personal feelings in the matter, for the good 
of the industry. 

* * * 

That the Canned Foods Week Committees are 
getting busy in every section of the country—even in 
Baltimore—and that complete harmony exists _be- 
tween all interests, canners, brokers, wholesalers and 
retailers. It will be the greatest yet, beyond a doubt. 

* * * 


And we hope to see that every canner has a good 


big part in this great advertising of his business and. 


his products. Here is a big party put on for the can. 
ners onlv, and what will it look like if the guest of 
the evening is not present? It is not like he was asked 
to spend money. 
handed to the canners, we can foresee that a whole lot 
of them would find sudden and prolonged engagements 
elsewhere just about the time that check was due for 


If the dinner check were to be. 


presentation. His friends are doing this all for him, 
including the paying. 
* 

That a doctor, out in California, has thrown a 
shock into the calamity howlers by saying that there 
is no such thing as ptomaine poisoning. It takes a 
long while to get around, but it finally gets there. 
This article appeared in the daily papers of San Fran- 
cisco August 30th, and was headed: 


OLD THEORY ON PTOMAINE HIT BY PHYSICIAN 
Pacific Association of Railway Surgeons Hear Address 
by S. F. Man. 


Dr. Ernest C. Dickson, of San Francisco, 
expert on the subject of food poisoning, 
startled the annual convention of the Pacific 
Association of Railway Surgeons at its initial 
session yesterday with the assertion that 
“there is no such thing as ptomaine poison- 
ing.” 

Dr. Dickson continued: 


“It is true that microbes which have 
been named ‘ptomaine’ have been isolated, 
but it is equally true that they have never 
been the immediate cause of poisoning the 
system. 


Botulism Always Fatal. 

“There are but two rough classes of food 
poisoning—botulism, the germs of which are 
sometimes created in preserved foods before 
they reach the mouth, and para-typhoid, the 
germs of which are created in fresh foods 
after they reach the digestive organs. 

“Botulism, after its symptoms manifest 
themselves (which is from sixteen to thirty- 
six hours), kills twelve times out of twelve. 
There is no prevention save to thoroughly 
heat all preserved foods before serving, and 
there is no remedy whatsoever after the vic- 
tim begins to show violent symptoms. 
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“The familiar remark of the housewife, 

‘I know what is in this jar because I put it up 

myself,’ has killed eighteen women that I 

know of. Often a teaspoonful of what they 

taste contains enough botulinic bacteria to 
kill 10,000 guinea pigs. 

“By far the greater number of cases of 
botulism are caused from home-canned foods 
rather than those commercially canned. The 
canneries, for which I hold no brief, can 
steam the bacteria to death, something the 
housewife cannot do.” 

All we need now is a little more of this talk about 
botulinus present in all soils on fresh crops—an ever- 
present danger—and that the only sure prevention 
from quick death is to have the crops of the earth 
sterilized before using, and that the commercial can- 
ners are the only ones that can so sterilize them—who 
have the heat possibilities for this—and we will have 
all mankind eating out of the can. They are dangling 
this bugaboo so much before the eyes of the consum- 
ing public that it is getting jumpy—nervous—and 
will soon refuse to touch anything unless it comes out 
of a can. Instead of worrying about these “attacks” 
upon canned foods, all we need do is to sit still, and 
it will all come around to us. It is coming now, and 
the day draws nearer when in very truth the can will 
be the pantry of all mankind. | 

In about one more year the motto for Canned 
Foods Week will be: “To avoid food poisoning and 
botulism, eat canned foods.” 


THE COSTS AND WASTES IN PEACH MARKETING 
EXPLAINED BY U. S. DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


HERE is an all too. prevalent impression among 
those who have had little opportunity to observe 
the full course of marketing of food products 
that by some magical costless process these products 
are whisked from the farmers’ fields to the fruit stand 
or grocery store. Consequently, when reports are 
published in the newspapers of great waste of food 
products in the fields, particularly fruits and vegeta- 
bles, many consumers want to know why it is they can- 
not buy at much lower prices. The explanation for 
these apparently wasteful practices, says the United 
States Department of Agriculture, is to be found in the 
costs of transportation and other marketing costs. 
The present peach crop in Georgia has provided an 
excellent example of a waste of fruit at the point of 
production because of unavoidable economic conditions. 
Many newspaper articles, some of them containing ex- 
aggerated statements of actual conditions, have called 
attention to the waste, and letters have been written 
to various Government officers, from the President 
down, asking that something be done about it. One 
letter from New York City is as follows: “Please find 
enclosed clipping from one of our newspapers about a 
great waste of peaches in the State of Georgia. My 
wife insists on having this brought to your attention. 
as she is paying 20 cents a pound for only ‘fair’ 
peaches. If this article is official, or statements made 
even approximately true, I think something could and 
should be done to save the crops and keep down the 
cost of living in the cities dependent on transportation.” 
An explanation of the conditions which existed in 
the Georgia peach section this summer in connection 
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with a brief outline of the marketing processes neces- 
sary to get the peaches to the New York consumers, 
included in a letter from the Secretary of Agriculture 
to the New York inquirer, should clear up a good many 
questions regarding price relationships on many crops. 

The present season, according to this statement, 
witnessed the production of the largest Georgia peach 
crop in history. In addition, east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains there was in nearly all the peach-growing regions 
the largest crop harvested since 1915, In Georgia the 
setting of peaches was much larger than the trees 
could have been expected to develop into desirable 
market sizes. Early in the season growers were ad- 
vised by the Department of Agriculture to thin or re- 
move a portion ‘of the fruit from the trees, a practice 
which is followed each year by some growers to insure 
large size and better quality. Some of the growers 
followed the advice this year, but most of them 
neglected it, with the result that the crop contained a 
large proportion of undersized fruit which could not 
be marketed at a profit. Some orchards in which the 
fruit was not thinned showed as high as 50 per cent 
of culls, or small fruit, which experience has shown the 
consumer does not want in a year of abundant produc- 
tion at a price that will pay for handling. 

It is obvious that in a season when the crop is 
large these culls must be allowed to rot, for no one 
will handle them when only loss is in sight. The cost 
of packages, packing, transportation and handling a 
bushel of cull peaches is as much as for the same quan- 
tity of standard grade. Since culls are a losing propo- 
sition wherever found, says the Department, it is bet- 
ter to remove them at the point of production, thus 
saving the cost of marketing, than to place them on the 
market and have the cost of handling added to the cost 
of the marketable fruit with which they were packed. 
Small sizes have formed a large part of the so-called 
waste in the Georgia peach orchards. The total crop 
in that State for the season was estimated at 18,000 
wha whereas only about 13,500 cars were finally mar- 

eted. 

The loss of one variety, Hiley Belles, was especially 
large. When these peaches came on prices were so low 
that had the producer delivered his peaches to the 
packer free of cost the fruit would not have paid the 
marketing charges. Many cars of early peaches were 
put on the market without being thoroughly culled, and 
because they were unsatisfactory to the trade the mar- 
ket become demoralized. Later varieties, as a result 
of grading and elimination of poor fruit, sold better. 

The different cost items which enter into the ex- 
pense of marketing peaches show convincingly why it 
pays to handle only the best fruit during a season of 
large production. The approximate cost of a six-basket 
(24-quart) peach carrier, together with the cost of 
packing and loading into cars, is 52 cents. The frelght 
and icing charge on a six-basket carrier from Georgia 
to New York is about 70 cents. This is a total of $1.22 
delivered in New York. From the net sales price re- 
ceived for the fruit these charges are deducted, and the 
balance is received by the producer for his labor and 
fruit. On August 4 the range of prices on six-basket 
carriers of peaches was from $1.75 to $2.50. These 
prices were to jobbers of car lots and represent the 
initial cost of peaches at the first point in the line of 
marketing distribtuion in the city. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Note simplicity of adjustment. 


Knapp Features 


Increase Labeling Economy 


UCCESSFUL canners and packers know that ‘‘time is money.”’ 
Automatic labeling has been a great money maker for them. 


Now comes the new Knapp economy features—saving more time and 
making more money. 


These features are: 


1. Six spot gumming. 5. All adjustments made and controlled 
2. Improved lap paste pot with rapid from operator’s side of machine. 
change belt. 6. Dented cans taken care of without 
3. Simplified adjustment for different difficulty. 
size cans. 7. All metal machine frame, increasing 
4. Increased label bed capacity. rigidity and strength. 


You can depend upon getting your full quota of cans per minute 
from Knapp machines. You can depend upon your plant operation 
continuing without long and expensive hold-ups. 


Knapp service is now available to canners everywhere. Knapp ex- 
perience in automatic labeling covers 25 years and every phase of the 
canning industry. Let us figure upon cutting down your labeling costs. 


THE FRED H. KNAPP CORPORATION 


General Offices, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Chicago Office—53 West Jackson Blvd. 


Pacific Coast Representatives: Utah Representatives: 
Anderson Barngrover Mfg. Co. Cannon Supply Company 
20 Fremont St., San Francisco 151 West South Temple St., Salt Lake City 


Canadian Representatives: 
Brown Boggs Company, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
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V PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS CONDUCT 
By Judge Edwin B. Parker 


Umpire, Mixed Claims Commission, and Chairman, 
Committee on Business Ethics, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 


(Continued from Last Week.) 


Permanency and continuity of service are basic 
aims of business, that knowledge gained may be fully 
utilized, confidence established and efficiency increased. 


The obligation to employees is not discharged 
merely through the payment of wages as they become 
due. Whether in office.or in plant, labor of every class 
—-inventive, managerial and manual—should be so em- 
ployed that each individual has every opportunity that 
the business and his position make possible to increase 
his ability to serve and the value of the service he ren- 
ders to himself, to the business and to the public 
through the business. 

The employer is not only interested in problems 
of employment; but, whether he so will or not, he is 
interested in problems of unemployment. Not only in 
the public interest, but in his own interest, he must, in 
order to create and preserve a permanent organization 
and avoid the blighting effects of labor turnovers, pro- 
vide in some form as continuous employment as the 
needs of the economic field will permit. These are 
problems which call for the largest and most far- 
sighted and forward-looking exercise of individual in- 


itiative on the part of business men. Hence the sixth 
principle: 


Obligations to itself and society prompt business 
unceasingly to strive toward continuity of operation, 
bettering conditions of employment, and increasing the 
efficiency and opportunities of individual employees. 


Business enterprises are so closely interwoven and 
interdependent that the ignoring of the obligations of 
one frequently has far-reaching effect on others. This 
fact has amongst others established confidence as the 
foundation of business prosperity and contracts as 
sacred. Therefore, no obligations should be under- 
taken without careful consideration, and when under- 
taken should be faithfully and fully performed regard- 
less of the immediate consequence due to changed con- 
ditions or otherwise. While it is a sound rule that no 
contract is a good one unless good for both parties to 
it, still the only time to consider its desirability is be- 
fore it is made. Hence the seventh principle: 


Contracts and undertakings, written or oral, are 
to be performed in letter and in spirit. Changed condi- 


tions do not justify their cancellation without mutuai 
consent. 


Flowing as a corollary from what has already been 
said is the eighth principle, that every 


Representation of goods and services should be 
truthfully made and scrupulously fulfilled. 


The interest of a business enterprise is necessarily 
that of the community of which it is a part. Enlight- 
ened self-interest as well as consideration of public 
service will, therefore, prompt it to exercise economy 


in all that contributes toward the creation of wealth. 


To the extent that such economy in capial, labor or 
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materials is lacking, the fundamental function of busi- 
ness is lacking. The resultant loss is suffered not only 
by the particular business enterprise, but also by the 
general public. Hence follows the ninth principle: 


Waste in any form—of capital, labor, services, 
materials or natural resources—is intolerable, and con- 
stant effort will be made toward its elimination. 


In the last analysis every business enterprise is 
directly or remotely related to all others, each being an 
integral part of a vast and complex economic structure 
of essential importance to the public. It follows that 
each has a responsibility and a duty to perform toward 
all others and that all are to some extent affected with 
a public interest. Hence the tenth principle: 


Excesses of every nature—inflation of credit, over- 
expansion, over-buying, over-stimulation of sales— 
which create artificial conditions and produce crises 
and depressions, are condemned. 


Every business enterprise should deserve and com- 
mand success because of the excellence of its own prod- 
ucts and service rather than because of the shortcom- 
ings or misfortunes of its competitors. Competition in 
service is always in the public interest. 

But the seeking of a business advantage through 
efforts directed to harm a competitor is unethical and 
wasteful and will receive the unqualified condemnation 
of all right-thinking men. Whatever form such efforts 
may take entails economic waste and is repugnant to 
the public interest. Hence the eleventh principle: 


Unfair competition, embracing all acts character- 
ized by bad faith, deception, fraud or oppression, in- 
cluding commercial bribery, is wasteful, despicable and 
a public wrong. Business will rely for its success on the 
excellence of its own service. 


War is in its nature essentially destructive. Peace 
is constructive. The weapon of war is force. The in- 
strument of peace is agreement. The issue of discord 
and strife in business is economic waste. Therefore, 
sound business policy requires the speedy and amicable 
settlement of all controversies between employer and 
employee, between buyer and seller, between producer 


and consumer, and among all persons whomsoever. 
Hence the twelfth principle: 


Controversies will, where possible, be adjusted by 
voluntary agreement or impartial arbitration. 


It has been abundantly demonstrated that the cor- 
porate form of organization makes for efficiency, the 
elimination of waste, increase in production, and in the 
reduction of unit costs. An established corporation 
has a personality all its own. It has character and in- 
dividuality. It is a composite of the individuals, what- 
ever their rank or station, who control, direct and 
manage it. The character which they stamp upon it, 
the color and form which they give to it, the life, the 


force ,the spirit they breathe into it—these constitute 
its soul. 


Individual responsibility is not lost through cor- 
porate action, but, on the contrary, is increased in ex- 
actly the ratio that the influence exerted through cor- 
porate action exceeds that of independent individual 
action. The primary obligation of those who direct 
and manage a corporation is to its stockholders. Not- 
withstanding this, they act in a representative capacity, 
and in such capacity owe obligations to others—to em- 
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PLAIN “ LACQUERED LITHOGRAPHED 
i No finer cans beneath the sun, 
nce Quality first since nineteen-one. 
————— Twenty-three years of knowing how, 
— Fits us well to serve you now. 
Jobbers’ Friction 

and Wax Top. Trade 

BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 


COVER YOUR WANTS EARLY 


Have them when you need them. 


. Don’t let the rush catch you with- 
! out baskets; wire us your order 

/j, car load lots 9 cents each, loaded 
/ on car our factory. 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


302 So. Produce Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


24147 
Phones 
Not made to meet competition (Night) w 200 
Made to beat competition 


HTNING Box SEALER 


Patented Nov. 5, 1918 


.8-UNIT $210 c-4-uniT $115 


Above Prices are Freight Prepaid to Destination. 


cient, Simple and Economical machine for sealing Cuneil and Solid 
" pping Containers. Accomodates a wide range af sizes. Descriptive 
n request. 


AcSTAY MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 
727 Euclid Ave., Los Angeles 
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ployees, to the public which they serve, and even to 
their competitors—which obligations neither they nor 
the stockholders can escape through the creation of the 
legal fiction of an artificial person. From the fore- 
going is deduced the thirteenth principle: 


Corporate forms do not absolve from or alter the 
moral obligations of individuals. Responsibilities will 
be as courageously discharged by those acting in repre- 
sentative capacities as when acting for tnemselves. 


Co-operation among business men in promulgating 
and maintaining sound standards of business conduct, 
and acquiring and disseminating knowledge essential 
to the intelligent conduct of business under such re- 
strictions as will prevent abuses, is in the public as well 
as private interest. Such co-operation has in it no 
element of external restraint of trade or commerce, 
which is both economically unsound and unlawful. It 
may suggest self-restraint based on knowledge, which 
when exercised to enable business effectively to dis- 
charge its true function is both lawful and laudable. 

No creed or code can or should be static. The com- 
plexion of an act changes when its application to chang- 
ing conditions brings a changed result. Therefore, 

-what is ethically and economically sound and legal to- 
day may be unethical and illegal a generation hence. 
While the principles of business conduct which have 
been put forward for consideration by this Chamber 
are designed in the main to lay down general principles 
which theoretically should be static, business men 
everywhere must keep in sympathetic touch with 
changing conditions, economic and otherwise, and be 
ever ready to enlarge or modify these principles if 
and when required. Co-operation among industrial, 
commercial, professional and trade associations gen- 
erally with this end in view is constructive and in the 
interest of both business and the general public. There- 
fore, 


Lawful co-operation among business men and in 
useful business organizations in support of these prin- 
ciples of business conduct is commended. 


The growth and development of business and the 
progress and well-being of society as a whole demand 
unhampered opportunity for individual effort and in- 
itiative, which is rendered increasingly difficult in pro- 


portion to the increase in government regulation of | 
business. On the other hand, methods and practices de- | 
signed to secure immediate gains, without reference to | 
their effect on the general public or their ultimate effect | 
on the business itself, sometimes render imperative re- | 
strictive and regulatory legislation in the public inter- | 


est. Business impatiently resents such legislation. The 
remedy lies in its own hands. It can, if it will, be gov- 
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erned and regulated by its own rules and principles of | 


business conduct enforced by the most effective of all 
sanctions—a wholesome public opinion—created and 
fostered by business itself. Therefore, 


Business should render restrictive legislation un- 


necessary through so conducting itself as to deserve 
and inspire public confidence. 


It will be noted that all of these principles of busi-_. 
ness conduct have their source in motive of ultimate | 
enlighténed self-interest. They do not spring, in whole 
or in part, from the emotionalism or the altruism of 
the social dreamer who dimly glimpses a distant vision, 
but points us to no road whereby to reach it. Yet when 
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the objective sought is closely examineu, it bears a 
striking likeness to the vision of the dreamer. By dif- 
terent routes the same end is reached. 

It is the aim of this statement of principles of busi- 
ness conduct to reduce the ideal to practical terms. In 
this statement the trails are clearly blazed. Practical 
men can follow them. Let these principles be the creed 
of American business. Let them be an expression of 
our ideals to be constantly striven for in a practical 
way every day in the year. Let them be printed and 
conspicuously displayed in every business office, count- 
ing-room and shop throughout the length and breadth 


‘of the land, that every man and woman in business may 


form the warp and the woof of the great fabric of our 
—* business and extend their influence to other 
ands. 


The fact that the final objective may never be 

reached is no reason why each of us should not keep 
constantly striving toward it. The fact that some 
stragglers may drop out of the ranks only emphasizes 
the necessity for renewed effort on the part of the rest 
of us. Business has accepted the imperious challenge 
to correlate and harmonize the conflicting forces in 
commerce, trade and industry. That challenge is to the 
business man, not to the politician, the schoolmaster, 
the preacher, the lawyer, or the engineer. 
; These principles simply express the practical ideal- 
ism implanted in the minds and hearts of successful 
American business men, and remove the conventional 
screen which hides it from the general view. 
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The ability to obtain deliveri 
the determining factors in si 
for Sanitary Cans. 


Quick and Efficient Service ir 
ing Equipment is also of the 


Our constantly increasing C 
that we excel in both of the: 


Southern C: 


Baltimore, 


NEW YORK OFFIC 


Manufacturer of newly developed ‘‘SOCOCAN’” especiai 


Write for samples a: 


We Manufacture for 
CANNERS: 


Verticle Process Kettles 
Horizontal Proccss Kettles 
Agitating Process Kettles 
Automatic Pressure Kettles 
Continuous Non-agitating Cookers 
Continuous Agitating Cookers 
Crates 

Cooling Tanks 

Trolley (Systems ) 

Steam Hoists 

Picking Tables 

Peeling Tables 

Pea Washers 

Steam Exhaust Boxes 
Water Exhaust Boxes 

Milk Sterilizers 

Milk Fillers 

Milk and Corn Shakers 
Aut tic Shal 

Continuous Shakers 

Test or Pilot Sterlizers 
Cross Conveyors 

Tomato Holding Tanks 
Tomato Inspection Tables 


Berlin 
Continous 4 
Cookers __. 


Continuous Cooker 


Berlin Cookers are made for every purpose. No type of Cooker is fit for all 
kinds of foods. 


Berlin Cookers are made in the following distinct classes: 

Continuous Open Cookers which agitate the food while cooking, 
Automatic Pressure Cookers which agitate the food while cooking, 
Continuous Open Cookers which do not agitate the food while cooking, 
Automatic Pressure Cookers which do not agitate the food while cooking, 
A Contenuous or Agitating Cooker for every purpose for every 


kind of food. 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY 
WORKS 


BERLIN, WIS.. U. S. A. 


A Complete Line of Canning Machinery for any Canning Factory. 
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Latest on Sweet Corn and Tomato Crops 


By the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Depart- 
oe ment of Agriculture, Washington. 


oe September 9, 1924. 


Some notes returned with September 1 report on the con- 
dition of corn and Indiana tomatoes: 


Indiana—There are no peas or corn packed in this imme- 
diate territory. As to tomatoes, it is very problematic as to 
what pack will be.’ We have had ideal weather for tomatoes for 
last three weeks, and ordinarily we would expect it to increase 
the yield materially, but it seems we have almost every disease 
known to tomatoes in our patches. This, with the fact that we 
got our acreage out two to three weeks late, cannot help but 
reduce pack. Our best guess at this time is not to exceed 75 per 
cent of normal pack. Think this will hold good all over this 
section of Indiana. 


Maryland—Corn with us at our Western Maryland factory 

now stands at a condition of what we would approximate as 75 

per cent of last year’s pack, but we had an increased acreage 

this year, and the condition of corn per acre we would put at 

around 60 per cent. Talbot County—We figure the condition of 

corn at our factory, which is in Talbot County, as 40 per cent 

at the present time. We have started to pack corn there, and it 

is in terrible shape. The average yield per acre is very poor, 

the ears are not filled out, and thus the yield per ton is only 

«bout 70 per cent of the normal yield per ton of corn hauled. 

You will understand this is a shortage working both ways. The 

tennage per acreage will certainly not be over 50 per cent, and 

Sek we are only getting 70 per cent of normal out of the tonnage 
et delivered. This really brings it down to 35 per cent of normal 
condition, and we think the situation all over Talbot County is 


CAMERON HAND OPERATED MACHINES 


This double-seamer attaches bottoms to can bodies and covers to filled cans. “The 
Compound Applier spreads the rubber cement on the edges of the can ends. These 
machines are suitable for cans from 2" to 6" in diameter and up to 9" high. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 240 N. Ashland St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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MAX AMS Closing Machines 


Made by the Pioneer Builders of Sanitary Can Making Machinery 
and used All Over the World. 


The use of AMS Closing 
Machines and AMSCAN 
Certified Sealing Fluid — 
The Golden Band— is the 


best Tight Seam Insur- 
ance. 


The Max Ams Machine Co. 
101 Park Avenue 
New York 


BRANCHES: Chicago and London, England. 


AMS No. 128 Closing Machine 
1924 Model, Patented 


ZASTROW’S PROCESS ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow Hydraulic, Steam Impelled Improved 


Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. —- ™ 


Steam Boxes 
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pretty nearly as bad. Corn is in bad shape in that section. It 
is a little better off in Western Maryland, but it is also in pretty 
bad shape there. We do not estimate there can be as much as 
50 per cent of a corn crop in our section and 60 per cent tomato 
crop. The pea crop was about 80 per cent. 

Michigan—Our tomato receipts will probably be reduced 
about 40 per cent on account of unfavorable weather. Pickles 
are in equally as bad condition. For about two weeks we had 
heavy rains daily, resulting in the flooding of considerable of our 
acreage. Those who escaped flooding of their lands and were 
able to keep their drains open are doing fairly well. 

Missouri—Relative to condition of tomato crops in South- 
west Missouri, I figure that plant setting all told is 30 days late 
and 30 to 40 per cent of the tomatoes even under favorable con- 
ditions will make very little fruit in time to can. Many field will 
make practically nothing; 40 per cent of our acreage will prob- 
ably run 90 per cent normal in condition; 40 per cent may run 
50 per cent, and the remaining 20 per cent grade 20 per cent of 
normal condition. So, all told, about 60 per cent of normal con- 
dition, I think, is a high figure today, and a possible drought on 
now. 

Ohio—Have been packing corn for a few days, and the crop 
will not be over 40 per cent of normal. Yield is very low per 
acre, and corn very uneven; hence, much waste. 

In transmitting the inclosed report would advise that our 
estimate (50 per cent) of the condition of the sweet corn crop 
is based upon the present outlook, provided we have seasonable 
rains and no frost for the next 30 days. For the past week it 
has been very hot and dry, and as a result sweet corn is matur- 
ing rapidly and not filling out. Insects and grub worms have 
been prevalent this year. While some fields of corn look wel! 
from the road upon going through the field, the yield is disap- 
pointing, as many stalks have no ears or even shoots started. 

This particular section is going through the most unfavor- 
able season in its history. This spring was excessively wet and 
cold, and this was followed by drought. With the exception of 
a few drizzling rains, we have not had rain in this section for 
49 days. Our pea crop is harvested and made a normal crop. 
averaging about one ton to the acre. Our sweet corn is the 
poorest it has ever been on account of weather conditions. We 
estimate our yield at not to exceed one ton per acre, which is 
about 40 per cent of normal. Tomatoes we estimate at 60 per 
cent of normal. 

Tennessee—Tomatoes are yielding only about 50 per cent. 
Condition nothing extra. Dry weather burning all crops up. If 
dry weather continues a few days longer, the canning season is 
practically over. 

Corn for canning is only a little better than 50 per cent 
yield. All other crops are about in proportion to corn and toma- 
toes. 

Utah—This year our company had about 459 acres of peas 
and the vield averaged about three quarters of a ton to the acre. 

We had 45 acres of beans. Our pack is about completed, and 
possibly the average yield is about two tons ner acre. 

We are just going into tomato packing. We have 220 acres. 
About 25 per cent of our plants have been destroyed by blight. 
We will not be able to give a report as to the yield, and the pack 
for possibly thirty or forty days. 

Replying to your circular letter of recent date, beg to advise 
that of the 463 acres of contracted tomatces that we have there 
are about 400 acres growing. Of this 400 acres there are prac- 
tically 30 per cent blighted, which will cut the vield from pos- 
sibly an average of ten tons per acre to seven tons, providing, 
however, that the season remains favorable from now until 
October 15. 
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INSPECTION, GRADING AND SORTING 
TABLES. 


The latest is the Inspection Table, the one that 
turns the tomatoes over every four feet. These units 
are to be had in eight ft. sections to make any length 


desired. 


With the use of our Grading Table (another late arri- 
val in the field) your quality will be greatly increased. 
Tomatoes smaller than 2” in. diameter will go direct 
to the pulp line, and are not crushed by the peelers as 


a cull. 


We also build Sorting Tables any width or length, us- 
ing the Hercules, woven wire or rubber belting to suit 


the reqnirements. 


Kook-More Koils 


Indiana Pulpers 


Indiana Kern Finishers 

Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 

Wood & Steel Tanks 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 


Steam Crosses 
Steel Stools 


Indiana No. 10 Fillers 


Fire Pots 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 


Eastein esentative 
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Bliss Compound Applying Machines 


Ends Compounded 
Without Air Bubbles 


Builders of the Complete Line of 
High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES { Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bidg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 


SAFETY FIRST 


Have you enough fire insurance? 


Hundreds of Canners have come to know through experience the value of adequate 
protection against loss by fire. 
The enormous increase in your values makes it necessary for you to add constantly 
to your fire insurance during your packing season. 
Let 
} CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


carry your entire risk for you. You can have the additional protection you need at 
a cost so low that you cannot afford to take any unnecessary chances. 


During our sixteen years of operation we have provided the insurance for the Canning 
Industry at a little more than half what it formerly cost. 


Write or wire your orders at once to 


LANSING B. WARNER INCORPORATED 
115 E. Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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consumption of canned foods, and also the time when 
the housewife instinctively thinks of storing and stock- 
ing up for the long winter, 

“Keep the Futures Out of the Cellars” is the slogan 
that is going the rounds in trade circles. Canned Foods 
Week, it is argued, is the golden opportunity to move 
canned foods from the stocks of the wholesalers and 
retailers to the pantry shelves of the consumers. Thus 
the distribution of canned foods will not only be accel- 
erated, the cost of handling reduced, but the consump- 
tion of canned foods, always profitable items for the 
retail grocer, will be increased, with a constant and 
steady supply at hand in the consumers’ pantries. 

A round-table discussion at a recent meeting of the 
general committee in charge of Canned Foods Week 
developed the following suggestions for individual re- 
tailers to consider in tying their efforts to the national 
campaign which is sponsored by all the national organ- 
izations of the food trades, including the retailers’ as- 
sociations: 

Examine Stocks—Advertising in connection with 
Canned Foods Week will lay emphasis on the great 
variety of canned foods now available, and this will 
doubtless lead to inquiries for articles on which gro- 
cers may be short. Stocks should be gone over to see 
that you are prepared for the Week. 

Window Displays—Windows should not only at- 
tract attention, but increase sales. In trimming win- 
dows, keep ever in mind the sales-making value of the 
display. Prizes to clerks for suggestions or for window 
trims will arouse their interest and assure their best 
co-operation in getting business during the Week. 
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Food Demonstrations—-Place a table at a conve- 
nient spot—one that most customers pass—and cover 
it with a white cloth. On it place several bowls or 
saucers containing canned fruits or vegetables. Stick 
toothpicks into the bits of fruit and vegetables, so that 
they can be easily sampled, with a placard inviting cus- 
tomers to have a taste. 

Pantry Shelf—Build up two or three shelves like 
those in the ordinary pantry and fill them with such an 
assortment of canned foods as the housewife would 
wish to have in her home. Put up a vlacard enumerat- 
ing the items and giving a lump price for the lot. 

Basket Sales—Make up assortments of canned 
foods and place in baskets ready to be carried home by 
the customer or delivered to the home. Placard with 
the price, including basket. Put in each assortment 
some canned foods not used by the ordinary customer. 

Canned Foods Meal—Arrange on a table, in the 
sequence in which they would be served, canned foods 
that would make up a complete meal. Label each arti- 
cle, if desirable, with the price, and give the total cost 
of the meal for a stated number of persons, This will 
show in a striking manner not only the variety of 
canned foods now available, but the relatively low cost 
of meals with kitchen work eliminated. 


Daily Feature—Feature a different article or group 
of articles each day, instructing clerks with every sale 
to call attention to the specials for that day. 

Assorted Cases—Make up assorted cases and label 
with a price for the lot. Suggest variations in the as- 
sortment, or ask for suggestions from the customer. 
Price concessions for case lots will attract attention. 


THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN ‘wm’ 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


THE No. 100 MACHINE 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 


Wheeling West Virginia 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
1966 Conway Building 


INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Transportation Building 
DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. 


COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
Columbia Building 
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man who burns out without insurance 
*| realizes his mistake; and the food manufac- 
turer who makes an error in the process times, 
or methods; or runs afoul of the Food Laws, 
—when he could have been “dead-certain’ what 
to do and how to do it, by using this book,—will also 
see his mistake. 


Just a little mistake in process time, method of 
handling or ignorance about the latest and best way, 
and losses pile up with sickening rapidity. 


WHY TAKE THE CHANCE? 


Men don’t deliberately produce poor goods, flat 
sours, slack-filled cans, off-colored, pin-holing, bad- 
flavored goods. Those losses—in money and _ reputa- 
tion—come from ‘taking a chance.’ 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to im- 
prove his quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It-- 
But the house with this book in the Safe 


feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which 
no other $10.00 can buy !! 


You Can Be Sure You're Right! 


PRICE $10.00 postage prepaid, with order. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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“Peppingup” Clerks—Get clerks on their toes by 
creating rivalry in sales. Offer prizes or other special 
rewards for sales leadership during the week, or for 
sales of new articles. 

Food Demonstrator—Obtain for the week the serv- 
ices of a cook who can answer customers’ questions as 
to the best way, and new ways, of using canned foods. 
Give her a special corner of the store, or booth, in which 
to conduct her work. 

Use the Telephone—Call regular customers on the 
phone and tell them in advance about Canned Foods 
Week. During the Week, if "phone orders come in, 
don’t neglect to remind them again that Canned Foods 
Week is here. Mention some special item in which they 
may be interested, and invite a visit to the store. 

Write to Customers—In advance of Canned Foods 
Week send a letter to each of your customers, calling 
attention to the Week and inviting them to call for a 
personal inspection of stocks and a talk about special 
prices for quantity purchases. Make the letter neat 
and attractive, or it will not have “pulling power. 

Price Lists—Get up lists covering your various 
lines of canned foods, quoting special prices for quan- 
tity lots; and send a copy out with each delivery of 
goods during the week preceding Canned Foods Week. 
These may also be delivered by boys to homes not yet 

ns of your store. ; 
handbills announcing Canned 
Foods Week in all packages going out of the store. — 

Delivery Boys—Instruct delivery boys to mention 

Canned Foods Week to whoever receives the packages 
‘ mes to which he goes. 
Gelling to Clerks—The success of Canned Foods 
Week for the individual grocer largely depends upon 
the intelligent and enthusiastic work of the clerks in 
his store. The clerks’ interest can be aroused by any 
one of different ways that will suggest themselves to 
the individual grocer. 


LARGE GAINS IN CANNED FOODS EXPORTED 
IN 1924 


Half-year Figures Reveal Gain in About All Commodi- 
ties—Canned Fruits Showing Most Activity— 
United Kingdom Market Took 35 Per 
Cent of All Canned Foods Ex- 
ported by United States. 


CONOMIC stabilization prospects in Europe has 
E had its effect on our export of canned foods dur- 
ing the first six months of the current year, and 
increases have been noted over the corresponding 
period of 1923 for every class and for practically every 
commodity, according to the Foodstuffs Division of the 
Department of Commerce. 
Canned fruits have shown the most notable activ- 
ity. An increase of 18,000,000 pounds gives promise of 
wiping out the 50,000,000 pound loss sustained in 1923 
as a result of the postward depression. — 
The importance of canned foods in our foreign 
trade is being rapidly demonstrated. In a quantity 
comparison of 100 chief exports for 1923, canned milk 
stood thirty-ninth, while fruit was forty-fifth and vege- 
tables occupied eighty-second place. In spite of the 
slump caused by the heavy drop in canned fruit ship- 
ments, the total of all canned foods exported in 1923, 
505,000,000 pounds, would rank approximately twenty- 
fourth. The figures for the first six months of 1924, 
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however, with an increase of nearly 24 per cent over 
the corresponding period of last year, bid fair to place 
canned foods in a much higher position at the close of 
the present year. 

The heavy shipment of evaporated milk during the 
last three months of 1923 continued into the current 
year, and reached its peak in January. The exports of 
condensed milk were also highest in that month, bring- 
ing the total of canned milk exported in January to 
nearly 34,000,000 pounds. Since March canned-milk 
exports have been about normal. 

Germany took over 32,000,000 pounds of evapo- 
rated milk during the six-month period, or about 45 
per cent of the total shipped. The United Kingdom, 
our second best customer for unsweetened milk, bought 
in that period some 15,000,000 pounds. 

Some 18,000,000 pounds of condensed milk, about 
one-half of the total amount exported, went to Cuba. 

The total exports of both evaporated and con- 
densed milk show an increase over the corresponding 
period of 1923 of more than 9,000,000 pounds each. The 
six-month period last year had to its credit nearly 
10,000,000 pounds of evaporated milk, which went to 
Latvia for relief distribution, swelling the March ship- 
ments to unusual size, while this year that country’s 
purchases were nil. 

Sardines have taken the lead as our chief canned 
fish export from salmon, the figures for the first six 
months show. The increase has been heavy—11,000,- 
000 pounds—and if shipments continue during the re- 
mainder of the current year at the same rate, the total 
foreign exports will be very much greater than they 
were in 1923. The large advance was due chiefly to 
the increased purchases made by three countries: Ar- 
gentina, which bought during the six-month period 
considerably more than during the entire 12 of 1923, 
and the Straits Settlements and the Philippine Islands, 
which increased their purchases by 72 per cent and 
48 per cent, respectively. 

The exports of canned salmon fell off slightly be- 
cause of increased buying of Canadian salmon by the 
United Kingdom and British South Africa. 

The heaviest foreign movement of canned fish was 
in February, when the United Kingdom bought over 
5,000,000 pounds of canned salmon, and Argentina, the 
Straits Settlements, and the Philippines together 
bought a like amount of sardines. 

Canned vegetables, as a whole, made a satisfac- 
tory showing and increased by some 3,000,000 pounds, 
the heaviest buying having been in May. Decreases, 
however, were noted in shipments of peas and soups, 
varticularly the latter. 


Asparagus is meeting with increasing favor every- 
where. The United Kingdom, our leading market, took 
more during the first half of the current year than it 
did during the entire year 1923. The largest shipments 
moved in May and June. 


The United Kingdom more than doubled its pur- 


chases of canned beans, while about one-half of the 
canned tomatoes exported went to Cuba. 


The British market has apparently recovered from 
the slump it took in 1923, and increased its purchases 
of Aemrican canned fruit approximately 32 per cent 
this year over the six-month period of last year. As 


that market took about three-fourths of our total ship- 
ments during the current year, the 31 per cent increase 
is readily accounted for. 
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“Tf it’s used in a Cannery 
--- We sell it.” 


We are prepared to supply your com- 

plete requirements in cannery equip- 

ment backed up by thirty vears of ex- 

perience and a money back guarantee 
of satisfaction. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 
General Sales Office: 


500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 


FACTORIES 
Sprague-Sells Corporation 
Peerless Husker Co., Successor to 
Incorporated Sprague Canning Mach. Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Hoopeston, IIl. 


Sales Agents for Pacific Coast: 
Smith Manufacturing Co. 
San Jose, Calif. 


Sprague-Sells and Peerless Canning Machinery 


is built in the modern plants illustrated above. 


This advertisement is published jointly by the Peerless Husker Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., and the Sprague-Sells Corporation, 
Hoopeston, Illinois. 


“Slaysman” Junior Slitter 


Designed for slitting a metal 
strip up to approximately .045’’ 
in thickness. By opening and 
closing space between cutters 
any desired width can be obtain- 
ed up to 12”’.— Endless lengths 
can be run thru true and ac- 
curate without burs. Cutters are 
made by the well known tool 
makers Brown & Sharpe. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Shipments of canned pineapple to the United King- 
dom exceeded by some 300,000 pounds the total sent 
that country during the entire year 1923, and Canada, 
which was our first customer in 1923, was the only 
country showing a decline. As a result, exports this 
year show the remarkable increase of 260 per cent. 


Canned peaches, the leader of our canned fruit 
exports, increased 10,000,000 pounds, about nine-tenths 
of which was absorbed by the United Kingdom. 


Exports of canned apricots increased somewhat, 
the bulk of the foreign shipments, 12,000,000 out of a 
total of 14,000,000 pounds, going to the British market. 
The only fruit that shows a falling off in our foreign 
business this year is the pear, which is apparently los- 
ing favor in our principal markets, the United King- 
dom, Cuba and Canada to the cheaper peach. 


The United Kingdom, our largest single customer, 
took in the neighborhood of 35 per cent of the total 
canned foods exported from the United States during 
the half-year period ended with June of the current 
year. It took 14 per cent of our milk, 22 per cent of 
our vegetables, 26 per cent of our fish, 52 per cent of 
our meat, and nearly 75 per cent of our fruit. 


MARYLAND’S APPLE CROP SHORT THIS YEAR 


CROP of 1,845,000 bushels of apples is forecast 
for Maryland this year by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture on basis of growers’ re- 
ports as of September 1, according to a statement given 
out today by John S. Dennee, Federal crop statistician 
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at Baltimore, and of this total it is estimated about 
302,000 barrels will be commercial. Total production 
last year was estimated to be 2,300,000 bushels ; 460,000 
barrels of this total it is estimated moved into con- 
suming channels. 


The Delaware crop is estimated to be about 1,203,- 
000 bushels on basis of September 1 condition as re- 


ported by growers—about the same as 1923 produc- 
tion in Delaware. 


Apples in Northern and Western Maryland coun- — 
ties were adversely affected by the cold, wet spring, 
says the statistician, and that prevented proper polli- 
nation, in the opinion of many growers. On the Mary- 
land Eastern Shore and in Delaware growing conditions 
were more favorable and a somewhat larger crop was 
realized there. 


DEATH OF ALFRED C. SOPER 


HE A. C. Soper Co., of Farmingdale, N. J., an- 
nounce, with deep regret, the death of its Presi- 
dent, Alfred C. Soper, who died at his home at 

Freeport, L. I., on September 9, 1924, after an illness 
of nearly one year. 


‘Mr. Soper had been President of the A. C. Soper 
Co., manufacturers of catsup and sauces, ever since its 
establishment forty years ago, and had taken an active 
part in its management during that time. The business 
will continue under the management of his son, Charles 
A. Soper, who has been connected with the firm for 
several years. 


HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


under all conditions. 


any other viner. 


Hamachek Ideal Viners during the past seven 
seasons have demonstrated their superiority 
Their use insures more 
thorough hulling, on any condition or variety of 
peas or beans, than is possible with the use of 


Frank Hamachek 


Manufacturer of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Machinery Manufacturer Since 1880 
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excel Our Labels 
nDesisns are the Tighes est Standard 
of Artistic erit for Commyereial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your y Fancy Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic @. 
Rochester, N'Y. 


Va 


Pea Graders 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 
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Crop Reports 
By The Canners Themselves. 
Weems, Va., September 15, 1924—Tomatoes—The 


acreage is about one-third larger this year than last. 
Crop is about one-third to one-half short. 


Upper Fairmount, Md., September 9, 1924—Toma-. 


toes—-Conditions are the worst we have ever seen them. 
There won’t be 50 per cent of a normal crop. 

Centerville, Md., September 11, 1924—Stringless 
Beans—Acreage has yielded about 40 per cent of what 
it should have done. 

Tomatoes—Present indications are that we will 
get about 50 per cent of a yield. 

Dover, Del., September 15, 1924—Tomatoes—70 
per cent of a crop. 

~ Sweet Corn—75 per cent of a crop. 

Phalanx, N. J., September 16, 1924—Tomatoes— 
At this time crop is fully 100 per cent of last year, both 
as to quality and quantity. As the crop is less than 
half gathered, weather conditions may reduce the crop 
to 75 per cent or less. We have had such a freak sea- 
son that I will not be surprised if we have a very early 
frost. 


Wilson, N. Y., September 13, 1924—Tomatoes— 
Fair crop, poor color, very watery. 

Corn—Scearcely any in this section. 

Beets—Fair crop. 

Plums—Good crop. 

Peaches—Half crop. 

Apples—Very poor. 
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Van Wert, Ohio, September 10, 1924—Sweet Corn 
—Heavy frost on 6th and again on the 9th ruined 60 
per cent of our acreage. We will not get an ear of corn. 
The balance is late, but it will not yield more than 25 
per cent of normal. If we secure any deliveries, it will 
not amount to more than 20 per cent of last season’s 


pack. Will not start packing before the 16th of Sep- 
tember. 


Tomatoes—Most of our acreage drowned out. We 
are having cold, frosty nights. For what is left it 
should turn warm for the next 30 days. We cannot ex- 
pect over 50 per cent of a pack on what acreage is left. 


Oak Harbor, O., September 13, 1924—Tomatoes— 
Pack should have started about August 20th. We did 
not begin to operate till September 10th, and we have 
run a half day for three days and one full day this 
week. Under the most favorable conditions we do not 
believe there is a chance of more than about 50 per cent 
yield per acre in this section, and an early frost would 
cut this estimate down. 


Pewamo, Mich., September 15, 1924—Tomatoes— 
Will not be over 50 per cent compared with the past 
two years. Have had only two pickings. Acreage is 
reduced this year. Cold and no sunshine. Estimate 
1,000 cases compared with 4,000 last year. We must 
have until 10th to 15th of October to get 50 per cent. 


Jackson, Wis., September 13, 1924—Peas—Acre- 


age 100 per cent. Yield 100 per cent. Had to let 140 


acres Perfection go to seed account of heavy rains. 


HIGH SPEED BODY FORMING 
MACHINE with side seam 
Soldering Attachment 


2 Patent Claims 
on special 
designs have 


been allowed. 


ly J. L. COLLINS 
112 Market Stree: 


San Francisco, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 


This is the record of the new TROYER-FOX High 
Speed Body Maker, in this its second year’s operation in one 
of the leading Western can plants. ’ 


Owner says:--“‘Speed is not gained at expense of steady 
operation.” 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS 


Builders of Troyer-Fox Sanitary Can Making and Canners’ Machinery. j 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. E. FAIRBANKS 
504 Wrigley Bldg. 


225 perfect can bodies per 
minute. Better than an‘ 
average of 105,000 finished 
cans per 8 hour day, every 
day in the season. 


601 MYRTLE STREET 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


GEO. H. DOWSILNG 
Metropolitan Bidg.. 
Sydney, Australia 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE— 

4 COONS Semi-automatic Feeding and paring ma- 
chines with counters attached. 

4—Seed-cell Slicing machines, with extra knives for 
quartering. This outfit cost over $1500.00, was purchased 
new in the fall of 1923 and has been used to pack only 400 
dozen No. 10 size cans. It is absolutely as good as new and 
will be sold cheap. If interested, write at once to 
Box A-1244 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 


2 New No. 4 Mt. Gilead Apple Presses 

1 Style A. Burt Electric Driven Labeler for No. 1 cans 

1 Style A. Burt Electric Driven Labeler for No. 1, 2 

and 3 cans 

1 Burt Foot Operated Boxer for No. 1 cans 

1 Burt Foot Operated Boxer for No. 2 cans 

3 42x 48 Open Process Kettles 

20 3 tier Process Kettle Crates 
Miscellaneous lot of Corn, Pea and Tomato machinery. 
WRITE, WIRE or TELEPHONE your requirements to 
CANNING MACHINERY EXCHANGE, 


409 Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
FOR SALE—I am going out of the dry-house business 
and have ten:(10) Coon’s Semi-Automatic Feeders; eight (8) 
Hand Seed cellers and Slicere and conveyor equipment, 
entire outfit is practically new, used only four weeks. Bar- 
gain for cash, or will accept terms. 
Address Box A-1242 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Three 205 H. P. Heine Safety Boilers; 
used only 6 months. 

Canning Machinery Exchang, Baltimore, Md. 
FOR SALE— 
1 28-64 New Collossus Pea Screen. 
1 28-64 Used Collossus Pea Screen. 
1 36-64 Used Collossus Pea Screen. 

John H. Dulany & Son, Fruitland, Md. 


FOR SALE—Having purchased Automatic Seedcell- 
Slicing Machines we have 10 hand Seedcell-Slicing Machines 
in good condition for sale cheap. 

New Hartford Canning Co., Hamlin, N. Y. 


For Sale— Plants 


FRUIT FARM FOR SALE—With fully equipped 
canning factory, excellent cherry, pear, and apple orchards. 
Close to L. V. R. R. switch and two miles from Geneva. 
Plenty of excellent water, good buildings. 94 tons of 
cherries this year. 


Inquire of C. R. Mellen, Geneva, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Canning plant located in Western New 
York, excellent locality for Fruits and Vegetables. Plant 
has most up-to-date equipment for Peas, Beans, Tomatoes, 
and Bartlett Pears. Have own housing facilities for help. 
Excellent railroad facilities and plenty of spring water. 
Large cold storage plant adjoining and on same railroad 
siding. Will sell reasonable for cash or terms can be ar- 
ranged. Reason for selling, owners have other business 
which have more attention. 

Address Box A-1245 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One up-to-date canning factory, located 
at Seaford, Delaware; complete with machinery for canning 
Tomatoes, Peas, Sweet Potatoes, ete. R. R. siding; about 
150 ft. water front. Property comprises about four acres. 
Will sell buildings and land separate from machinery, if 
preferred. 


E. C. Ross, Seaford, Del. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Thoroughly competent Manager for can-making 
factory. Write, with full particulars, to J. D. E., P. O. Box 3857, 
Station D, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—Chemist familiar with food lines and able to made 
microscopical tests according to the Howard method. Give age, re- 
ference and salary expected in first letter 

Address: Craig Brokerage Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—A thoroughly competent superintending Soup Cook. 
Managerial ability, complete knowledge of ingredients, seasonings, 
processing. Also wanted, experienced assistant. Positions open 
December ist. Give former employers and salary, references. ex- 
perience, age, salary expected first year. Will pay highest salaries 
after satisfactory experience. Opportunity. If not interested your- 
self, tell the best Soup man that you know. 

Address Rox B-1239 care of The Canning Trade. 


Situations Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—As Superintendent Processor, by man 
with years of experience, packing quality goods. Would like to get 
in touch with parties desiring to build new plant. Can pack all 
lines of fruits and vegetables. 

Address Box B-1240 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Permanent position by experienced machine men, 
to take charge of canning factory as foreman. 
Would be financially interested. 

Address Box B-1245 care of The Canning Trade 


Best jof references. 
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POSITION WANTED—As assistant manager or Superint ndent 


processor. Extensive experience packing fruits, jams, jellies, vege- Wh y N oO t El Iimina t e 
tables and several fancy goods. Besides thorough knowledge of the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 
pineapple canning. Open for engagement at once. Either for 


the U, 8. or any tropical country. Married. Best references. 
Address Box B-1238 care of The Canning Trade. 


and Cleanser. 


SITUATION WANTED as Manager of can factcry for firm 


insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
manufacturing cans for own use or the trade, by American, married. 


economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 


Reference given. Desires permanent position and will aj preciate your supply house. 
full particulars. 
Over 2,000 distributi: t prom; 
Address Box B-123i care of The Canning Trade. 


: The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
POSITION WANTED—Can man age 35 with 14 years experi- 


ence at General line and Sanitary Cans desires position as Superin- 
tendent. Production Manager or Office Manager. Can bandle office 
as well as factory. A.1 reference. 
Address Box B-1243 care of The Canning Trade. A NEW 4 ABOR ATORY 
Expert Chemist and Devtentoloabet would like to locate near 
good city. Now in responsible postion with large corporation. 
Have held present position four years. Best of references only high Fully equipped to handle your problems is 
class proposition considered. Correspondence strictly confidential. my contribution toward a successful season. 
Address Box B-1241 care of The Canning Trade. 


LeRoy V. Strasburger, B. S. 


Canners Accounts Solicited For Jobbing Trade Only 15 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


L. P. DoVAUGHN, BROKER, Atlanta, Ga. 
Room 615 Citizens & Southern Bank Building 


PICKUP GUMS 


For Use In KNAPP Or BURT Labeling Machines. 


Chemical Analyses Bacteriological Examinations. 


for D EW ALCO D U CT Gold Seal Tin Paste 


for spot labeling. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


“Last Minute” Orders 


Are Given Prompt Attention 
Machinery for Tomato, Corn, Peas, 
Fish, etc, We build complete plants 

Write for 1924 Catalogue 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
R. A. SINDALL, President H. R. STANSBURY, Vice-President 
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For Your Benefit— 


Bear Brand Aprons are made for YOU 


to save you ‘money in several ways: 


Because they are constructed of the finest 
8-0z Sea Island Duck, strongly impregnat- 
ed with pure Para Rubber, they are rip- 
proof, wear-proof, water and fruit-acid 
proof. This means a longer period of use- 
fulness than is usually obtainable -- and a 
consequent reduction in your apron expense. 
And as Bear Aprons are extremely light in 
weight (only 15 ounces), they bring your 
employes perfect comfort, permitting greater 
working efficiency. A comfortable employe 
is a better worker, 

Many of the largest canners and packers, in- 
cluding H. J. Heinz Co., use our aprons 
exclusively. Severe tests proved our aprons 


Don’t handicap your salesmen 


FAULTY shipping package 
can go far to offset the good 
work of a capable sales-force. 


° “We to be superior and more economical. 
That is why so many million COLOR: Dark Maroon Send trial order TODAY — andleam how 
H&D Corrugated Fibre Boxes 30” x 47” long—$15.50 doz. much apron service your dollar can buy. 


34” x 47” long—$16.50 doz. You'll be pleasantly surprised, and your 
employes will thank you, too, for a better apron. 


are used each year by the out- 
standing leaders = eee of Samples of fabric, showing quality, on request. 
different lines of merchandise. Another popular style: Protexu Brand Rubber Aprons -- slightly heavier 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY than Bear, and black in color. Extremely durable and protective, suit- 
ELA TS IE able for all work--even for protection from strongest acids. 30” wide x 38” 
800 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio cae ti 
long, $12.00 doz; 36” wide by 44” long, $15. dozen. 


“CORRUGATED FIBRE > William M. Gross. 
S H I PPING B OXE S 


Carver Building te Sharon, Penna. 


HANSEN | FRUIT AND VEGETABLE FILLER 


Fills Practically Automatically But Produces Hand Pack Quality 
Beets, String Beans, Tomatoes, Cherries, Berries, Kraut, Etc. 


Rockfield, Wis., Nov. 26, 1923. 
We are glad to advise that we are very well pleased with the Beet Filler which we purchased from you and ae : 
used throughout the season, It isa great labor saving device. We u ed it in connection with No, 2and No.3 
cans and it gives a good fill. We can only say the best for it. 
ROCKFIELD CANNING COMPANY 
BY A. J. Klumb. 


Sturgeon Bay, Wis., Dec. 1, 1923. 
Allow the writer to congratulate you on your Hansen Fruit and Vegetable Filler, As you know, we have 
been experimenting for the past five years with mechanical fillers for filling No.2 red sour pitted cherries. Up 
to this year when we installed two of your fillers, we had never f und anything that would operate satisfactorily 
on cherries but since the suecess we have had this year with your new filler, we feel that you have a machine 
which will work very satisfactorily indeed. 


Adjustable for No. 1, 1%. 2. 214.3 Cans. i s very § ly witl he j i f cans and the accompanying loss of fruit and 
Mac kine Mo. 10cane. The machine operates very smoothly without the jamming of cans anc pany Ss 


turns out a very uniform fill. We believe your estimate of capacity which you stated was 70 cans per minute to 
be very conservative, for we know this machine will operate very satisfactory on 95-100 cans per minute on cherries. We expect to put in more of these mac 
hines as the necessity arises aud you may rest assured that we are perfectly satisfied with their operation. 
FRUIT GROWERS CANNING COMPANY 
BY Edw. 8. Reynolds. 


Colby, Wis., Nov. 27, 1923. 

We wish toadvise you that we are more than pleased with the hand bean fil.er, or rather as you call it, the Hansen Fruit and Vegetable Filler. 

We were rather doubtful as to its capabilities until we tried it out. Wish to advise you that your filling hopper on same does not need attention, and with 
one girl supervising the fill of cans was all the help we needed inthe canning of cut beans. 

We have been complimented on the uniform fill of our beans and all we can say is we lay it all to your machine. 

If you have any skeptics as to the capabilities of your filler, wish you would refer same to me or my superintendent at this plant aud am sure we could soon 
change their opinion. 

CENTRAL CANNING COMPANY 
BY W. H. Christiansen, Mgr. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION, CEDARBURG, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Hansen 


Pea and Bean Filler, Corn Cooker Filler, Conveyor Boot, Sanitary Can Washer, Beet Topper. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 
Under Carrier Separators 


“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


ATTRACTIVE 


Appearance counts. Dress up 
your can with an artistic Gamse 


| GAMSE BUILDING 
|| BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


September 22, 1924 


PRICES—— 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


Can Co 
NEw Yorg ™Pany 


awe you acopy? A letter addressed to 


Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 
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ASPARAGUS*—(California) 


White Mammoth, 
White Mammoth, 


Green Mammoth, No. 2% 
White, Large, No. 2% 

White, Large, Peeled, No. 2 
Green, Large, No. 2 
White, Medium, No. 2 
Green, Medium, No. 
White, Small, No. 2 
Green, Small, No 2%.. 
Tips, White, Mam., Ni 


Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sq... 4.10 


Tips, rGeen, Mam., 


No. 1 sq.. 4.26 


Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq... 3.85 


BAKED BEANSt 
Plain, No. 


In Sauce, No. 


String, Standard Green, No. 2..... 


Plain, No. 2......+- 


tring, Standard Green, No 10... .... 


Stringless, Standard, No. 


Limas, Extra. No. 
Limas, Standards, 
Limas, Soaked, No. 2 
Red Kidney, Standard. No. 2 


Small, Whole, No. 8 
Standard. Whole, No. 
Large, Whole, No. 2.. 


Std. Evergreen, No, 2, f.o.b. Balto. 1.20 | 


1.10 


Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.ab, Co.... 1.20 


Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co 
Std Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Balto... 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co 


Fancy Shoepeg, 


Std. Crushed, No. 
Std. Crushed, No. 


Ex. Std. Crushed, 


Extra, No. 2, f.o.b. Coun 
Extra Standard Western, No 2.. 
Standard Western, No. 2 


Me. oo 
Standard, Split. No. 
Standard. Split. No. 10 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP} 
12 Binds: Me. : 
5.00 


12 Kinds, No 10 


Standard, No 2..... 


No. 1 Sieve, 2s, f.o.b factory...... 
f.o.b. Baltimore...... 

No. 2 Sieve. 2s, f.o.b. factory..... 
f.o.b. 

No. 8 Sieve, 2s, f.0.b. factory...-.. 
f.o.b. Baltimore...... 

No 4 Siev.. 2a, f.o.b. factory 
.o. 

No. 5 Sieve, 2s, f. 0. b. Balto... 


1.50 
f. o. b. factory. 1.50 


ut 


E. J. Standards, 1’s, No. 4 Sieve.... Out 


E. J. Sifted, 1's, No. 8 Sieve 
E. J. Ex. Sifted, 1’s, No. 2 Sieve 


Standard, No. 8, factory....... Out 
0 


Squash, No 


Standard, No 


Standard. No. 2 1 
0 


Standard, No 1 


Stan 


Squash No. 10............... 


ie. 
Ne. 


Out 


3.50 


1.05 
1.45 


Ss 


pt 
2ss 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 
higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
general market at this date. 

Baltimore 
r 
(") Vegetables 


California No 1 

1F. O. 


Balto. 
Green Corn, Green Limas..... Out 


With Beans, No. 2............ 1.40 


SWEET POTATOES} 
FP. O. B. County 


Standard, No. 2, f. o. b. county... 1.05 
Standard, No 8, f.o.b. Baltimore... 1.50 
Standard, No. 8, £.0.b County..... 1.35 
Standard, No. 9, f.0.b............. Out 
Standard. No. 10, f.o.b. County.... 4.50 


TOMATOES{ 
Fancy, No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore.... Out 


.o.b, County Out 
Ex, Standard No. 3, f.o.b. Balto... 1.60 
Standard, No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 1.50 
Standard, No. 8, f.o.b. County.... 1.40 


Seconds, No. 8, f.0.b, Baltimore... .... 
Standard 2s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... 1.05 


Seconds, No. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore... .... 
Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... Out 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore..... .65 
Standard 1s, f.0.b. County......... 


TOMATO PULPt 
Standard, No. 3.50 


Standard. No. 


Canned Fruits 
APPLES* 


Michigan, No. 10........ 
New York, Ni 


Maryland, No. 8, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 1.25 


Pennsylvania, No. 10, f.o.b. Balto.. 3.75 


Maryland, No. 10, f.o.b. Balto......... 
APRICOTS§ 
California Choice, No. 2%........ 2.75 
BLACKBERRIES# 


BI UEBERRIES 
Maina: 


CHERRIES§ 
Red, No. 2........ ere 1.40 
Seconds, White, No. 2......... 
Standard, Red, Water, No. 2 1.35 
Standard, White, Syrup. No. 2. 
Extra Preserved, No 2.25 
Sour Pitted 9.50 


California Choice, No. 3% Y. C.. 2.60 
California Stand., No. 3% Y. 2.40 


PEACHESt 
Extra Sliced Yellow, No 1........ 1.35 
Standard White, No. 2...... Oust 
Standard Yellow. No. 2........ saad 


Seconds, White, No, 2...........-. Out 


Out 
Extra Standard White, No. 8...... 1.75 91.75 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 8..... 2.00 {2.20 


Selected Yellow, No. 1-75 
Sevonds, White, No. 8............. 1-30 


0. 
Seco ds, Yellow, No. 1.30 qi. 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 8............. 110 1.15 


Pies, Peeled, No. 
Pies. Unpeeled, 


Out 


Pies. Peeled. No 1@.............. 


ected by these Brokers: (}) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (+) Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices cOrrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued 


Cc. 
PEARSt 
Seconds, No. 2, in Water.......... 


8, in Water........ 


Standards, No. 8. in Water........ 1.00 


Standards, No. 3, in Syrup........ 1.50 
Extra Standards, No. 8, in Syrap.. 1.60 
Bah: Sliced, Extra, Ni 4 

Bahama Grated, Extra, No. 3.... ra 
Bahama Sliced, Ex. 8Std., No. 3.... Out 
ahama Grated, Ex. Std, eae 
Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2%...... 2.0: 
Hawaii Sliced. Standard, No. 2%. 2.75 
Hawaii Sliced, Extra, 


Hawaii Grated, Extra, No. 2....... Out 
Hawaii Grated Standard, No 1..... Out 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10....... econ OE 
Crushed Extra, No. 10.......... 
ern » Water, No 
Porto Rico, No 10........ 
PLUMSt 
Syrup, No. 2.......... 
Water, No. 10...... 
RASPBERRIESg 
Black, Water, No, 2........ eoccces 1.75 
Black, Syrup, No. 2..... ececcccees 2.00 
Red, Water. No 10............... 9.00 


STRAWBERRIES§ 
Extra Standard, 
P No. 2 1.90 


2.00 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2..... ey 
ra, Preserved, No. 1......... coe 1,16 
Preserved, No. 1.............. 
Standard, Water, No. 10........ eee 6.65 
Canned Fish 


HERRING ROE* 
Standard No. 2 Factory....... 2.00 


LOBSTER* 
Flats, 1 Ib., case 4 doz 


Flats, % tb. case 4 doz 


OYSTERS# 
Standards 65 oz........... 1.60 
Standards, 4 os.......... Cut 
Standards, 10 os........ 
Standards, uz..... Out 
SALMON® 
Red Alaska, Tall, No 1.......... 2.45 
Red Alaska, Flat, No. % ......... ..., 
Cohoe, Flat, No. 1.. 
Cohoe, Flat, No. %....... ...... 
Pink, Tall, No. 1..... 
Columbia, Flat, No. %............. sees 
SHRIMP* 


SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 


F. O. B. Eastort, Me., 1924 pack. 


% Oil, Keyless ......... ccccccccee 3.75 
% Tomato, Carton .......... 


Mustard, Keyless ane 


ifornia, per case...........++++-13.00 


California, 11.25 


California, %s, Blue Fin.......... .... 
California, 1s, Blue Fin..........+ .... 
California, 1s. Rtriped 


| 1.50 N. ¥. 
Standards. No 2, in Water.........-.. «... 
No. Extra Standards, No. 2, in Syrup.. 1.00 1.20 
Peeled, No. 24%.. Out SUCCOTASHt Out 
Out 8.65 Out wiki 
sq.. 4.35 4.75 1.30 
| 375 2.50 
awa ced, Standard No 2.40 
In Sauce, No. Jersey, No. 10, f.0.b. Factory...... .... Ont 
in Sanne, No. ESO Standard, No. 10, f.ob. County.... 4.35 4.50 
BEANSt Sanitary 3s, 5% in. Quit 
145 
87% 9.90 -70 
CORNY 
2, Baltimore.... 2.10 
No. 2........... 1.20 91.10 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2, f.o.b. Bal. 1.15 1.15 2.25 3.75 : 
HOMINY? Standard. No. 7.25 7.50 1.70 
5 Standard, No. 2, Preserved....... 1.70 1.80 3.05 
00 Standard, No. 2. in Syrup........ ---- 3°00 
9.00 9.00 
00 = 
25 2.05 2.45 oo 
OKRA AND TOMATOES} 1.25 
Out 1.10 
2.00 °1.90 2.30 
1.50 *1.45 9.60 1.30 
135 “1.35 California Standard 2%s....... 2.85 2.45 1.75 
GOOSEBERRIES$ 
1.20 *1.20 
Standard, No. 1.35 1.65 Out - 
Out | Standard, No. 7.00, 8.00 1.85 
1.20 1.20 4.15 
Fancy Petit Pols,, 1%.........-.... 1.30 1.40 1.40 4.40 oe 
Out 16.50 
Standards, White No. 8........... .... 450 
SAUERKRAUTt 
TUNA FISH—White, per Case 
q 1.50 | 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, SEPTEMBER 22, 1924 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Tomato Market in a Ferment—Holders Firm on an Advanc- 
ing Market—All Corn Prices Withdrawn — Pro-rata 
Deliveries Seem Certain on Corn—Sweet 
Potatoes on Deck—Futures Once 
More Swat Canners. 


HE TOMATO POT BOILING—This has been a rather 
i merry week in the canned foods market of this section. 
Packers from other sections of the country have been on 
the market trying to secure supplies of tomatoes to cover their 
futures, and with them have come a goodly number of buyers, 
now eager to get some tomatoes before the market gets away 
from them in price, but tomatoes they must have at any price. 
This has brought about a conflict of interests that makes the 
merriment. The brokers, naturally, would like to protect their 
interests, the buyers, and they were out to buy No. 2 tomatoes, for 
instance, at $1, and other sizes in proportion. The canners, in the 
main, are worried how to get up sufficient goods to cover their 
own future sales, and they see in their fields a fair supply of 
green tomatoes which would about clean up these orders for 
them if they can be allowed to ripen; but they also note an ab- 
sence of small tomatoes, needed now, if the devoutly-prayed-for 
long season should happen. Therefore, they reason, the season 
on tomatoes must soon come to an end, even if the threatened 
frost should hold off until late. And the weather has a feel of 
early frost; there is a chill to it that denotes an early closing. 
What the feelings of such canners must be you can easily realize 
when they see outside canners coming into their regions and 
bidding up these tomatoes to prices which tempt the growers to 
sell elsewhere. And there is a great deal of complaint this sea- 
son on account of this. The canners are desperate for tomato 
supplies and are paying $1.25 per bushel for tomatoes that are 
not very good in quality and will require heavy trimming and 
result in poor yields if quality is to be produced in the cans. 
One of the older canners said to the writer this week: “What 
is the matter with the brokers? They will not listen to a price 
above $1 for 2s; at least, they will not make an offer above $1. 
I sold one car of 2s at $1.05, just to turn some money, but at the 
price of raw stock there is no money at this price.” Another 
trader, who is on the speculative side, having bought well in the 
early days, says that No. 2s are worth and held by the canners 
in the counties at $1.10 to $1.15, and 3s at $1.50 to $1.60. And 
that is the situation: the brokers quote them low, and the can- 
ners are holding them high. But buying tomatoes at any price 
is a task today; that is, to find any canner willing to sell, for 
there do not seem to be many who have not sold up on futures. 
And what is true of this Tri-State region is true likewise 
of other sections. Secretary Kenneth Rider, of the Indiana Can- 
ners’ Association, reporting for his own section, creptically says: 


“Tomatoes, normal acreage; prospective yield, 50 per cent. Have 
had two light frosts. Heavy rains; cloudy, cool weather. Septoria. 
If frost holds off until October 10th, may do a little better than 
50 per cent.” 

A report from California says that their tomato acreage is 
4,000 acres short of 1923, and that the yield—they are now run- 
ning on tomatoes—is proving only about 6 tons per acre, as 
against a normal of 10 tons. Utah is in very much the same 
condition. 

And yet there are not lacking those who believe that the 
tomato pack will ultimately prove a good one. Some of the 
supply men and canmakers might be numbered among these. 
The latter point out that while the supply of cans taken to date 
is below last season’s, this is due to the late season, and if the 
frost holds off they may use as many cans as ever. The Wall 
Street Journal, you will see in our New York market report, says 
that the packs of canned foods for 1924 promise to equal the 
record packs of 1923. New Jersey has a good tomato crop this 
season, and the New Jersey canners are inclined to look for a 
good pack of tomatoes in spite of all the reports to the contrary. 
All of which makes a very merry time in the tomato market. You 
have the situation as it exists; make your own deductions. You 
will note in our market quotations that No. 10 tomatoes are 
quoted at $4.75, extra standard No. 38s at $1.60, standard 3s in 
Baltimore at $1.50 and 2s at $1.05. One of the oldest traders in 
canned tomatoes has changed his tune and is now a super- 
enthusiast and predicts a price of $1.50 for 2s and $2 for 8s. 

As we close, tomatoes have been sold at $1.15 and $1.60, and 
they are going up. 


ORN—The notable feature of this week is that all prices on 
canned corn have been withdrawn. You will see that we 
carry no prices on our market page. This would be evidence 

enough of the condition of corn, because this section would seem 
to be getting through on corn better than some others. We have 
had light frosts, but not as heavy as some other corn sections. 
On the 13th Wisconsin reported two killing frosts, which greatly 
curtailed the corn pack in sections of that State. Brokers in 
Indiana report being unable to place any business for corn this 
week, the canners refusing-to consider it. C. W. Baker & Sons, 
of Aberdeen, Md., one of the oldest traders in the business, say 
that the corn pack to date (this was written on the 17th) has 
been very disappointing, and that most canners now see that 
they will have to deliver on the pro-rata basis. The last quota- 
tion on standard crushed corn was $1 20 to $1.25; standard shoe- 
peg, $1.30 to $1.35; extra standard shoepeg, $1. 40 to $1.45, and 
fancy shoepeg, $1.50 to $1.60 


EAS—Are holding their aii position in all sections and are 
P wanted. Sweet potatoes are attracting attention, and the 

probable pack is in question... The growers were warned by 
the Agricultural agents not to overdo sweet potato planting this 
season, and they were listened to, and the poor growing condi- 
tions have completed the story. It is not expected there will be 
a heavy pack of canned sweet potatoes. Future 2%s are offered 


at $1.30, and No. 3s at $1.35, while spot sweet potatoes are held 
_at $1.45 to $1.50. 
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A very careful, close student of canned foods, and who has 
yesisted all efforts to get him into the enthusiastic class over the 
indicated short packs this season up to this time, seems to have 
come around, and he predicts the greatest season for canned 
foods in 1925 that the industry has ever witnessed. We can see 
nothing that will interfere with the development of his predic- 
t.on. It looks like a certainty. Pity is that more canners were 
not in position te make some money this season, but nearly all 
were caught on their future sales. Just the same old story re- 
peated year after year. Not one year in ten do the canners profit 
from future sales, and yet they go back after more and more 
every year. And there were jobbers who refused to buy futures! 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Qutlook More Encouraging Than Ever Before—Canned Foods 
Week Booming—Heavy Buying of Salmon—Tomatoes Rul- 
ing Higher—Western Tomatoes Withdrawn—Apricots 
Selling Fairly Well—Pineapple Steady—Buyers 
Trying to Cover on Corn—Peas Continue 
Strong—Shrimp in Strong Demand 
—Wall Street’s Report on the 
Canned Foods Market. 

New York, September 18, 1924. 
By “New York Stater,’ 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HE SITUATION—The canned foods market is entering into 
T the 1924 season, with the outlook more encouraging than 
has been the case for many seasons past. Statistically, the 
market is in excellent shape. Stocks of the packs of 1923 are 
practically all out of first hands, and distributors’ stocks are like- 
wise near the vanishing point on many items. Distributors, both 
wholesale and retail, are clamoring for early deliveries out of the 
new pack, and the early arrivals of new packed goods have moved 
readily into consumption. 

Canned Foods Week—The Canned Foods Week campaign 
this year promises to be a record-breaker, and at a time when 
increased consumption is actually required less than at any time 
since these weekly campaigns were undertaken. Far from hav- 
ing any heavy surplus stocks on hand unsold, the distributors 
have hardly enough stock on hand to take care of their current 
requirements. This situation will, of course, be improved by 
November, when the campaign starts, and the distributors expect 
to have complete stocks to take care of the demand which Canned 
Foods Week is expected to create. 

Salmon—There has been quite a buying movement on pink 
salmon reported this week, and $1.15 per dozen, f. 0. b. Seattle, is 
reported to be bottom, this price comparing with the $1.30 open- 
ing price of the Alaska Packers’ Association, Reds were moving 
in small volume, owing to reports of fairly sizeable holdings on 
the Coast. Chums were neglected, and while holders were quot- 
ing $1.25 per dozen, f. o. b. Coast, for shipment, offerings were 
reported at 5 cents per dozen under this figure. 

Sardines Steady—Maine sardine canners have succeeded in 
holding their prices firm in the face of a bear movement on the 
part of distributors. Demand was rather routine during the 
week, but canners reported but light holdings, and current pack- 
ing operations were reported on a moderate scale, with the catch 
suitable for canning rather light. Most of the present buying 
interest is coming from the trade in the South and the South- 
western markets. 

Southern Tomatoes—Have been selling in slightly better 
volume during the week. Estimates of the probable size of the 
pack this year vary, but the most optimistic appear to expect 
only a 65 per cent production. The market is held as follows: 
F. o. b. Baltimore—1s, 65¢; 2s, $1.00 to $1 05; 38s, $1.85 to $1.50, 
and 10s, $4.50 to $5.00. F. o. b. country cannery—I1s, 60¢; 2s, 95¢ 
to $1.00; 3s, $1.82% to $1.45, and 10s, $4.50. 

Western Tomatoes—Indiana packers continued withdrawn 
from the market, their anticipated pack being well sold up. 
few sales of extra standard 2s were reported at $1.10 and 3s at 
$1.50, but the quantity involved was not large. California tomato 
canners are now working on their new season’s pack, the market 
being strong. Current reports are to the effect that orders for 
California tomato puree will be pro-rated sharply this season. 

California Apricots—Sales of new pack apricots have been 
fairly large, but canners still have surplus stocks on hand, and 
this line is not showing the strength manifested by some other 
varieties, New pack standards are offered, f. 0. b. Coast, at $1.80 
per “ozen for 24s, with fancy at $3.00. No. 10s are quoted for 
shipment on the basis of $7.50 per dozen for standard peled, with 
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choice held at $.50 per dozen. Standard 2s are quoted at $1.45 
per dozen, f. 0. b. 

_. Standards Scarce—With the exception of apricots, and pos- 
sibly plums, stocks of standard and seconds California fruits are 
reported to be exceptionally heavy, and buyers who operate on 
these grades will have considerable difficulty in locating needed 
supplies this season. Early sales of low-grade fruits were heavy, 
the close cleanup of the old packs inducing rather broad future 
operations on the part of some buyers this season. With the sup- 
ply of fruits smaller than the canners had anticipated, the pres- 
ent scarcity was inevitable from the first. 

Pineapple Steady—Hawaiian pineapple has been showing a 
steady tone, despite the reports concerning the size of the pack 
This year’s pack is expected to run slightly over that of 1923. 
The weakness which characterized the market a few months ago 
appears to have been dissipated, and the trade is now regarding 
the pineapple situation with more confidence. While no definite 
searcity of any grade has been noted as yet, the trade appears 
rather bullish on the entire line. 

Corn—Buyers have been covering on corn, all grades, during 
the week, and the market has displayed a steady to strong tone. 
Many canners have withdrawn from the market, pending the com- 
pletion of their packs, and it is expected that when they do re- 
enter the market they will come in at higher price levels. Some 
of the buyers who were slow to contract for corn early in the 
season have been quietly picking up desirable offerings wherever 
available during the past few weeks. 

_ Peas—The market has shown continued strength. Wiscon- 
sin packers have some surplus stocks to offer yet, but are holding 
at firm prices, $1.15 for standards being the inside price of many 
packers. Minnesota has put up a pack roughly estimated at half 
a million cases this year, as compared with about 250,000 cases 
last year, but this quantity has been well sold up already. While 
the quality of some of the packs this year is rather indifferent, 
the demand is such that the trade anticipates little difficulty in 
moving the pack into consumption. Indeed, insofar as the can- 
ners are concerned, there appears nothing to worry about in the 
canned pea situation this year. 

Tuna Firmer—The California tuna market has shown some 
recovery since our last report. Offerings are not as large as had 
been looked for. Whitemeat for Coast shipment was quoted at 
$10 per case for halves. Bluefin was in larger supply, and was 
being quoted out at $6 for halves and $11 to $11.50 for 1s, with 
striped quoted at $9 for 1s, $5 for halves, and $3.75 for quarters. 

Canneries Destroyed—The trade here was greatly concerned 
in news dispatches regarding the great conflagration at Monte- 
rey, Cal., which stated that several commercial canneries on the 
harbor were destroyed in the fire. ; 

Shrimp Demand Active—There was a good call for shrimp 
reported. The market was strong at primary markets, with com- 
paratively little offering. For shipment from Mississippi can- 
neries packers quote $3.20 to $3.30 per dozen for 11s, wet or dry, 
with 1s held at a range of $1.50 to $1.70 per dozen, as to size 
and brand, all f. o. b. cannery. 

Lima Beans—Demand has been active, and, like many other 
lines, canners’ offerings at the present time are very small. 
Jersey packers quote standards at $1.70 per dozen, with fancy 
small at $2.25 per dozen. Michigan canners are quoting fancy 
tiny at $2.15, with medium at $1.65, all for No. 2 tins, f. o. b. 
cannery 

Northwestern Fruits—There has been a good inquiry for 
Northwestern pack Bartlett pears this week, but brokers are hav- 
ing quite some difficulty in placing the business offered, many 
of the canners having withdrawn from the market. Canners are 
now making deliveries of 1924 pack berries, pro rata having been 
resorted to in many instances. 

As Wall Street Sees the Market—The Wall Street News, in 
a somewhat lengthy review of the canned foods market situation, 
says, in part: “The 1924 pack of canned foods promises to exceed 
record pack of 1923, which was the largest in the history of the 
industry, excepting the war years 1918 and 1919. The pack of 
peas is completed, although figures of the National Canners’ 
Association are not yet available, but estimates point to increase 
of from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 cases (No. 2 cans. 24 per case) 
over the record pack of 1923. Pack of early fruits in the East 
will be about the same as in 1923. The Coast is now in the heart 
of the pack of peaches and pears, where it is believed the pack 
will exceed that of last year. Early in the year it was heralded 
far and wide that the drought in California would materially 
reduce production of California fruits, with consequent decrease 
in demand for containers. This proved erroneous. for the crop 
came through far better than expected. The Hawaiian pineapple 
crop is expected to turn out a little better than 1923, a record 
pack. Pack of corn and tomatoes is forthcoming, and it is now 
impossible to predict the pack. Season is late and the weather 
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during the last few weeks was unfavorable. It is likely that 
packs of corn and tomatoes will be less than in 1923. Season is 
two weeks late, which increases danger of frost. Salmon pack 
is somewhat reduced, as result of Government restrictions, which 
became effective about the middle of the season. In Southeastern 
Alaska the pack may be estimated at around 2,700,000 cases, 
against 3,000,000 in the 1923 pack, while in Central. Alaska the 
pack will probably be around 1,500,000 cases, against 750,000 
cases in 1923. Western Alaska will probably pack about 837,000 
cases, against 1,299,000 last year. The sardine pack in Maine 
was exceedingly light in 1923, but is expected to be about 33 per 
cent larger this year than last. Use of pork and beans is in- 
creasing gradually, and is termed now about the cheapest food 
one can buy. Effect of chain store activity is being felt in in- 
creasing use of canned foods. Chain stores are now being ex- 
tended into the rural districts, which is tending to discourage 
home canning.” 

Trade Notes—Harry Balfe, of Ashenfelter & Balfe, Inc., re- 
turned this week from a visit to the Pacific Coast. — 

Wm. Ely, Jr., canned foods buyer for R. C. Williams & Co., 
is recovering from the effects of a severe cut received several 
days age in an auto accident while visiting some of the Southern 
canneries. 

Harold M. Deshon, of the Smithfields Pure Food Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., corn and apple sauce canners, was on Hudson 
street this week. 

Lee Dingee, sales manager for Wakefield & Co., with head- 
quarters in Chicago, was visiting the trade this week. 


| CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Quietly Active—Taking Anything That Looks Like Bar- 
gain—Canner of Field Corn Should Be Run Out—Buying 
Maryland and Virginia Tomatoes—State Associa- 
tions to Meet—Western Meeting Later. 

Chicago, September 18, 1924. 
By “Wrangler,” 
Svecial Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 

HE MARKET for canned foods is quietly active. The buy- 
| ers are not making any noise about the situation, but they 
are merely accepting the situation as they now see it to be, 
and are picking the bargains off the branches which they can 
reach easiest, and then they reach a little higher and pick some 

more. i 
There was a rumor on the street the past week that a certain 
canner had visited Chicago and had tried to find a broker who 
would sell some field corn for him which he proposed to pack in 

No. 2 cans. 


It is a compliment to the decency and good sense of the Chi- 
cago brokers that the canner could not find one firm or broker 
that would sell the stuff for him, and he is probably offering it 
in some other market. 


There is nothing in canned foods that is quite as inedible 
and distasteful as field or horse corn in a can, and any canner 
who packs it or any broker or dealer who markets it is an enemy 
to the canning industry. 

This writer used-to be a buyer for several big wholesale 
grocery houses at various times, and was persuaded once to buy 
some canned horse corn because it was cheap and because there 
was a demand at that time for some cheap canned foods. 


The trouble he got into over that stuff cannot be fittingly 
described without a more lavish use of profanity than this writer 
has ever had command of. Every time the stuff was sold and 
shipped out it came back with freight charges attached both 
ways and an abusive letter, and usually the transaction resulted 
in a loss of a customer. 

Any man who is self-respecting or who has any regard what- 
ever for the reputation of the canning industry will do all he can 
to prevent the sale of the stuff or the canning of it. The lot that 
the writer was foolish enough to buy many years ago had event- 
ually to be sold to a proprietor of a dairy for cow food, and the 
concentration of trouble that it brought the house continued in 
force for years. If any buyer is looking for troublesome days 
and sleepless nights, just let him have some canner pack up some 
field or horse corn in No. 2 cans and put it out on the market, 
and a canner who would pack it is a disgrace to the business 
ke is engaged in. 

Buying Slowing Up—tThere is a little slowing up of the buy- 
ing from last week, for the reason that prices have advanced and 
the buyers have not caught up with the advances yet. They will 
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do so before the week closes, however, and then the sellers will 
“lift” the prices some more. 

_ Chicago buyers have been buying tomatoes in Maryland and 
Virginia rather freely, but the big jump in prices caused them to 
shy off a little while, and they are trying hard threugh the brok- 
ers to find some canned tomatoes, but learn that ahoma and 
Texas buyers as well as Kansas City buyers also want t , and 
are willing to take them at a little higher price than Chicago 
can afford to pay. In some part sof Missouri and Arkansas the 
tomato crop is fine, but in other parts, especially along the rivers 
and in the low lands, it is said to be very poor. 

_ We are going to have a succession of interesting meetings 
in the canning industry this fall as follows: 

Wisconsin Pea Canners’ Convention, at Madison, Wis., Octo- 
ber 28 to 31; Canned Foods Week, everywhere in the United 
States, November 8 to 15; Indiana Canners’ Association, at In- 
dianapolis, November 21 and 22; Western Canners’ Association, 
81st Semi-annual Convention, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, November 
24, 25, 26 1924, and then the National Canners’ Convention will 
hold its annual convention at Cincinnati during the week begin- 
ning January 26th, 1924. 

In the meantime all the State Canners’ Associations will be 
holding their conventions at dates that do not conflict, so that 
the brokers and canning machinery and supply men can be pres- 
ent at all the conventions if they so desire. 

The Western Canners’ Association is dating its convention 
somewhat later than usual this fall. The directors thought that 
holding it in October was a little too early for the diversity and 
extent of its membership, and there came the presidential elec- 
tion day, November 4th, when everyone wants to be at home to 
vote, followed by Canned Foods Week, November 8 to 15, when 
all interested in the canning industry want to be at home to help 
boost the big sales event. Chicago was again chosen on account 
of its central location, and because it is a very comfortable and 
attractive city at that time of the year. Special railroad rates 
of one and a half fare have been applied for, and all must get 
a validating certificate when buying their tickets to Chicago, so 
as to get the half-fare returning if the required number is 
attained. 

The Western Canners’ Association will have a fine program 
and convention November 24, 25, 26, 1924—-Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday—and those who desire to spend Thanksgiving at 
home—November 27—can reach there by leaving Wednesday 
afternoon or evening. Many distinguished men of the canning 
industry and other distinguished speakers will appear on the 
program, and there will be much of scientific and practical value 
in the proceedings. The Western Canners’ Association has lost 
cnly two members this year from retirement an mergers, and 
has gained quite a number of new members and expects to be 
able to report a very healthy increase of membership. 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


More Inquiries—Buyers Have Waited Too Long—Holders Grow- 
ing Stronger in Views—Guessing About Tomatoes— 
Corn Canners Will Not Confirm—Peas Com- 
ing In—Some Reselling of Fruits. 


St. Louis, September 18, 1924. 
By “Missourian,” 


Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 
Mv. INQUIRIES—Business during the past week shows 


no material change. More inquiries, however, are devel- 
oping. Nearly everything in the canned foods line is being 
called for. It is hard, however, to comply with the inquiries, as 
there are no free sellers among first hands, and the season has 
not gone far enough to cause resales. Many of the best in- 
formed say that local operators have mistaken the market. Whe 
they would not lower their requirements by placing contracts for 
future delivery, these dealers have now placed themselves on the 
losing side of the market. Now they will have to pay advances 
and run chances of not being able to obtain, even at higher 
levels, the various grades they want and in the quantities they 
desire. The season has been a queer one as to producing canned 
foods in almost every district, and it has been impossible to pre- 
dict correctly what will take place. Even at the present time, 
when the canning season has about closed, the outcome is uncer- 
tain. A greater firmness at first points prevails, and there is 
a hesitancy to sell, which indicates strength on the part of the 
packer and no surplus to make him at all worried. 
Tomatoes—There are conflicting views as to prices existing 
between the packer and buyer in regard to tomatoes. It is hard 
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for them to get together. The estimates of the tomato crop in 
the South vary and serve only to further set the buyer guessing 
and restrict the movement. 


Corn—The cold weather has affected the corn situation. It 
is now much harder than it was to get confirmation of orders 
from the packer by the buyer. No cheap stocks are available. 
Even when a jobber is willing to meet a canner’s views, he has 
trouble in placing business, as most canners are not open to fur- 
ther orders. They want to take care of their confirmed contracts. 


Peas—There is nothing new in peas. Dealers are getting 
deliveries on contracts, and as they have not been told as to just 
what deliveries they will get, they do not know what shortages 
will exist. The only cheap offerings at the source are off grades, 
which many times are represented as fully up to requirements. 
The trade is not yet ready to pay standard prices for near- 
standards, so little business is being done. Fancy lines are scarce 
and firm. 


Miscellaneous—Succotash, limas, string and stringless beans 
and other varieties served to arouse the buyer after he has lost 
the golden opportunity. Asparagus was well received. 


Fruits—California canned fruits in the local trade continues 
te be light. However, the prospect of higher prices on major 
lines, such aS peaches, pears and apricots, is having an effect on 
the distributing jobber. Some resale trading is under way. It 
is particularly notable that the manufacturing trade has been 
dealing heavily in Michigan fruit. 


Samuel P. Goddard, president of the Goddard Grocer Co., 
speaking on the grocery prospects for the coming season, states 
that “it is my opinion that the food business in this locality, 
which means the canned foods, as well as other lines in the gro- 
cery trade, particularly the country trade, should be good, as it 
looks as if the farmers are going to get a splendid price for 
their corn, wheat, hogs and fruit.” 


In a report just issued by the State Crop Reporting Bureau 
in Jefferson City shows the Missouri commercial apple crop ap- 
proximates 612.000 barrels this year, compared with 850,000 bar- 
rels in 1923. The commercial crop is only 45 per cent of normal, 
and the farm production is 63 per cent. The June drop this year 
continued later than usual, and the hailstorms of August 23 in 
the northern section and the local hail throughout the Southwest 
early in the season did considerable damage. 


Maiden Blush are 53 per cent of a full crop, Grimes 40 per 
cent, Jonathan 49, Delicious 41, Ben Davis 40, Staymen Winesap 
25, Mammoth Blacktwigs 34, York Imperial 49, Winesaps 40 and 
Ingrams 55. 


Sales of apples have been slow. ; 
Quotations for sample grades, f. o. b. at points of shipment: 


Canned Corn— 


No: 2 Faney Crosby, Minnesota... $1.35 
No. 2 Golden Bantam, Minnesota...............se00. 2.60 
No. 2 Standard Evergreen, Wisconsin................ 115 
No. 2 Extra Standard Evergreen, Wisconsin.......... 1.15 
No. 2 Fancy Narrow Grain, Extra Sweet, Wisconsin.. 1.25 
No. 2 Fancy Country Gentleman, Wisconsin.......... 1.30 
No. 2 Fancy Country Gentleman, Illinois............. 1.20 
No. 2 Extra Standard Evergreen, Illinois............ 1.15 
No. 2 Fancy Narrow Grain, Iowa...............++06. 1.25 
No. 2 Extra Standard Country Gentleman, Indiana.... 1.20 
No. 2 Fancy Country Gentleman, Indiana............ 1.30 
Peas— 
No. 1 Fancy Alaska, Wisconsin. ...........0..cseeee. 2.55 
No. 2 Fancy Alaska, Wisconsin............e.eeeeeees 2.10 
No. 3 Fancy Alaska, Wisconsin. 1.75 
No. 2 Extra Standard Alaska, Wisconsin............. 1-75 
No. 3 Extra Standard Alaska, Wisconsin............. 1.25 
No. 4 Extra Standard Alaska, Wisconsin............. 1.15 
No. 5 Standard Alaska, Wisconsin..................: 1.10 
No. 2 Fancy Sweets Alaska, Wisconsin.............. 2.20 
No. 3 Fancy Sweets Alaska, Wisconsin.............. 1.90 
No. 4 Fancy Sweets Alaska, Wisconsin.............. 160 
No. 1 Extra Standard Sieve Sweets Alaska, Wisconsin 2.10 
No. 2 Extra Standard Sweets Alaska, Wisconsin...... 180 
No. 3 Extra Standard Sweets Alaska, Wisconsin...... 2.65 
No. 4 Extra Standard Sweets Alaska, Wisconsin Bs aiden 225 
No. 5 Standard Sweets Alaska, Wisconsin............ 1.10 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Fruit Output Light—No. 10 Pie Peaches in Heavy Call—Tomato 
Yield Is Light—Average Smaller—Lima Beans Will Be 
Short—Canning in Oregon Over—Owing to Few 
Futures Sold, Apple Pack Will Be Light— 

Red Salmon Cleaned Up—Notes. 

San Francisco, September 18, 1924. 
By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


RUIT OUTPUT LIGHT—The packing of fruit is largely at 
an end in California, and interest is now centering largely 
. on tomatoes. The output of fruit has been below expecta- 
tions in almost every line, owing to the light crop and a good 
demand for most varieties for shipment in the fresh form. The 
quality has proved better than was anticipated, despite the 
drought, and the principal shortage seems to be on the lower 
grades. Fruit growers would like to see early rains, since many 
of them are pumping water for irrigation, and losses would now 
be very light should rain make its appearance. Most fruits 
ripened early this year, and even drying is largely at an end. 


A very active call for No. 10 pie peaches has been noted of 
late, and but few canners have anything to offer. Jobbers are 
trading with each other and quite an advance has been made in 
prices over opening figures. The Eastern trade has bought low- 
grade fruits quite freely, and the hold-over pack from last year 
has been absorbed, together with much of this year’s output. 


Tomatoes—The packing of tomatoes is under way in the San 
Francisco Bay district, where the largest acreage is grown, and 
the output to date is quite satisfactory. The yield per acre, how- 
ever, is proving slightly below that of last year, being less than 
six tons to the acre, and there are about 4,000 acres less devoted 
to this crop than then. The warmest weather of the year was 
recorded in this district the second week in September, serving 
to hasten the ripening of the crop. Early rains would cause 
mold, but it is a question if the crop would not be benefited in 
the end by supplying vines with needed moisture. The demand 
for the canned product is quite active, and some packers have 
booked about all the business they care to for the present. The 
size of the pack will naturally depend upon the length of the 
season, which has extended into December. 

Lima Beans—Owing to unfavorable growing conditions the 
crop of lima beans in California will be very light, and the out- 
put of canned limas will be smaller than was anticipated. Large 
acreages devoted to beans will not be harvested, according to 
officials of the California Lima Bean Growers’ Association. 


Canning in Oregon Done—California canners maintaining 
plants in Oregon and Washington advise that the packing ot 
fruits and berries in those States is largely at an end, apples 
being the leading exception. The canning of pears commenced 
earlier than usual, and has been quite active, with canning stocks 
in great demand. Many canners put out prices based on pears 
at $40 a ton, but few anticipated their requirements on that 
basis. Some paid as high as $70 a ton. The packing of apples 
will be commenced within a couple of weeks, but a large output 
is not in prospect. A comparatively light future business has 
been booked, and canners do not intend to put up a surplus 
pack, remembering last year’s experience when the market 
slumped late in the season. The canning of blackberries in 
Oregon has come to a definite close, with the output only about 
one-half of the normal, Short deliveries are promised. Buyers 
have been covering their requirements of late in Washington, 
where the crop has proved more satisfactory. 


Salmon—Buyers who hesitated to place orders for Alaska 
red salmon at the opening price of $2.50 are in ill luck, since 
this fish is now scarcely to be had at any price. The Alaska 
Packers’ Association withdrew prices after two days, and many 
cther packers are also sold up. The demand for pink salmon 
has improved materially during the past ten days. 


Coast Notes—Eivind Helm, director of the Overseas Trading 
Company, Christiana, Norway, was a recent visitor at San Fran- 
cisco. enroute to the Orient, where his company maintains sev- 
eral branches. In discussing the canned fish market, he stated 
Norway cannot hope to compete with the Pacific Coast, as far 
as price is concerned, but declared that Norway fish products 
were superior in quality, owing to the cold weather experienced 
there. He also held that Norway has developed better canning 
methods. 
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The California Packing Corporation has brought its can- 
ning season at Kingsburg, Cal., to a close, with a record pack. 
The output of freestone peaches was larger than usual, owing 
to the shortage in the clingstone varieties. This plant is under 
the management of G. A. Swanson. 


Additional housing facilities are being installed in the great 
orchard of the California Packing Co., near Merced, Cal. The 
3,800-acre orchard, devoted to apricots and peaches, will come 
into bearing next season, when a production of about 10,000 tons 
of fruit is expected. 

California orchardists are being advised by horticultural 
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commissioners to rid their orchards of borers, a worm that in- 
fests several varieties of deciduous fruit trees and often causes 
death. An easy and inexpensive method of killing the borers is 
to place about an ounce of parabi-chloride-benzine around the 
tree, covering it with about four inches of soil. The chemical 
forms a gas which proves death to borers. 


H. E. MacConaughey, vice-president and San Francisco man- 
ager of the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., plans to leave for the 
Hawaiian Islands early in October. 

A. F. Kittle, a canned foods broker, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
has been appointed vice-consul for Norway in that city. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


National Wholesale Grocers’ Association Has Organized Canned Foods Week Committees 
in 175 Market Centers—Chairman of Local Committees Listed—Jobbers 
Active Canned Foods Buyers—Gossip of The Trade. 


ANNED FOODS WEEK—Chief interest among wholesale 
i grocers and chain-store distributors last week appeared to 

concentrate on the ambitious plans which the trade is mak- 
ing for Canned Foods Week this year. 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Grocers’ Association, through their Canned Foods 
Week committees and members, are co-operating wholeheartedly 
toward making a success of the campaign this yéar. 

Under the slogan “Keep Futures Out of the Cellars” the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association has expressed its con- 
viction that the 1924 Canned Foods Week offers an excellent op- 
portunity for wholesale and retail grocers to accomplish a more 
general distribution of the responsibilities, as well as the benefits 
flowing from the custom of buying canned foods futures. 


This educational and sales campaign, according to the Asso- 
ciation, represents an effort to move canned foods from the stocks 
of the wholesaler and retailer to the pantry shelves of the con- 
sumers. If successful, the distribution of canned foods will be 
accelerated and the consumption will be increased, with a con- 
stant and steady supply on hand in consumers’ pantries. 

Leslie Lieber, of the Hass-Lieber Grocery Co., of St. Louis, 
chairman of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association Canned 
Foods Week Committee, has organized the campaign in 175 mar- 
kets already, more than twice the number of markets organized 
for last year’s Week. The appointments, for the information of 
wholesale grocers and canners who wish to co-operate actively 
in their local campaigns, are as follows: 

Z. C. Wimberly, Wimberly Grocery Co., Jonesboro, Ark.; 
W. O. Davis, Plunkett-Jarrell Grocery Co., Little Rock, Ark.; 
Marco Newmark, M. A. Newmark & Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; Wm. 
G. Alexander, Keystone Co., of San Jose, San Jose, Cal.; L. A. 
Puffer, the Fkuffer-Tucker Co, Colorado Springs, Colo.; P. N. 
Bockfinger Morey Mercantile Co., Denver, Colo.; E. C. Roberts, 
Tucker-Goodwin, Inc., Hartford, Conn ; Wm. A. Hannigan, J. D. 
Sisler & Co., Wilmington, Del.; Wm. P. McDonald; Idaho Whole- 
sale Grocery Co., Pocatello, Idaho; C. L. Perrin, F. E. Royston & 
Co., Aurora, Ill.; Campbell Holton, Campbell Holton Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill.; Frank Keaton, McKnight-Keaton Grocery Co, Cairo, 
Ill.; T. F. Balfe, Jr., Austin Nichols & Co, Chicago, Ill.; D. W. 
Bell, Payton-Palmer Co., Danville, Ill ; J. S. McClelland, McClel- 
land Grocery Co., Decatur, Ill.; H. A. Johnson, Johnson-Balsley 
Co., Galesburg, Iil.; J. E. Mathis, Jobst-Bethard Co., Peoria, IIl.; 
H. Z. Webster, Forest City Wholesale Grocery Co., Rockford, Iil.; 
Edward Griener, Ragon Bros., Inc, Evansville, Ill; W. 
Swartz, Bement-Rea Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; Charles Duncan, 
Morton L. Marks Co., Davenport, Iowa; W. T. Smith, Letts- 
Fletcher Co., Marshalltown, Iowa; C. E. Bayne, O. J. Moore Gro- 
cery Co., Sioux City, Iowa; L. E. Fowler, Smith, Lichty & Hill- 
man Co., Water!oo, Iowa; C. A. Lockwood, the Symns Grocery 
Co., Atchison, Kans.; G. M. Watson, Watson Wholesale Grocery 
Co., Salina, Kans.; C. G. Higginson, Lehmann-Higginson Gro- 
cery Co., Wichita, Kans.; J. C. Hunt, Bryan-Hunt Co., Lexington, 
Ky.; H. A. Power, the Power Grocery Co., Paris, Ky.; W. Earle 
Withgott, Talbot Pkg. & Pres. Co., Easton, Md.; J. D. Aber- 
combie, Luey & Abercombie, Greenfield, Mass.; A. D. DuBois, 
United Wholesale Grocery Co., Worcester, Mass.; F. W. Atkins, 
National Grocer Co., Bay City, Mich.; John G. Clark, Clark & 
.IeCaren Co., Bad Axe, Mich.; H. T. Stanton, Judson Grocery 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; E. A. Dibble, Hillsdale Grocery Co.. 


Hillsdale, Mich.; W. R. Spencer, W. R. Spencer Grocery Co., 
Jackson, Mich.; G. S. Danser, Petoskey Grocery Co., Petoskey. 
Mich.; F. E. Parker, Rust-Farker Co., Duluth, Minn.; W. Rabe, 
L. Patterson Merc. Co, Mankato, Minn.; Charles B. Jordan, Geo. 
KR. Newell & Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Howard Quinlan, Allen- 
Quinlan Co, St. Paul, Minn.; W. G. Keath, Adams & Sons Gro- 
cery Co., Chillicothe, Mo.; E. C. Carver, Ridenour-Baker Gro- 
cery Co., Kansas City, Mo.; C. H. Schlapp, Krenning-Schlapp 
Grocery Co., St. Louis, Mo.; E. B. Farley, S. H. Beiler Grocery 
Co., Sedalia, Mo.; T. J. McDonough, Stone-Ordean-Wells Co., 
Billings, Mont.; J. A. Lovelace, Lovelace Grocery Co., Bozeman, 
Mont.; C. E. Youlden, Davidson Grocery Co., Butte, Mont.; J. E. 
Busey, Missoula Merc. Co., Missoula, Mont.; J. Donald, Jr., the 
Donald Co., Grand Island, Nebr.; H. P. Lau, H. P. Lau Co., Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; F. L. Murphy, McCord-Brady Co., Omaha, Nebr.: 
A. C. Ilfeld, Charles Ilfeld Co., Las Vegas, N. Mex.; E. S. Trues- 
dell, Newell-Truesdell Co., Binghamton, N. Y.; F. C. Wood, 
H. F. Cobb Co., Cortland, N. Y.; Arthur Williams, R. C. Williams 
& Co., New York, N. Y.; W. F. Eggleston, Oneonta Grocery 
Co., Oneonta, N. Y.; George C. Buell, George C. Buell & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; A. J. Levi, Jonathan Levi & Co.,, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; C. O. Follett, Fargo Merc. Co., Fargo, N. D.; J. F. 
Schneider, the W. M. Campbell Branch, Dayton, Ohio; R. E. 
Hills, the V. T. Hills Co., Delaware, Ohio; Thomas E. Lanier, the 
Gilbert Grocery Co, Portsmouth, Ohio; C. Palmer Meredith, 
Steele-Meredith Co., Springfield, Ohio; James H. Mosel, the 
Mosel-Johnson Co., Steubenville, Ohio; Wm. Campbell, Dahl- 
Campbell Branch, Wash. C. H., Ohio; A. T. Baker, Baker Bros. 
Wholesale Grocery Co., Zanesville, Ohio; F. A. Spencer, Allen & 
Lewis, Portland, Oregon; E, F. Markley, Drake & Co., Easton, 
Pa.; Charles J. Haller, Jacob Haller Co., Erie, Pa.; Carl K. Deen, 
the Witman-Schwartz Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; I. C. Hartman, Mil- 
ler & Hartman, Lancaster, Pa.; W. B. Mackey, H. Kellogg & 
Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. E. Kirlin Reading, Pa.; A. E. Ayres, 
Jewett Bros. & Jewett, Sioux Falls, S. D.; M. A. Park, Thorn- 
ton-Pack Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. H. Gallagher, H. T. Hack- 
ney Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; A. C. Adkins, Adkins-Polk Co., Dallas. 
Texas; C. C. Braggans, Waples-Platter Grocery Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas; A. L. Chavez, W. E. Smith Co., San Antonio, Texas; 
John Smith, Smith Bros. Co., Tyler, Texas; E. Toronto, Symns- 
Utah Grocery Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; D. P. DeWitt, DeWitt 
Grocery Co., Brattleboro, Vt.;_F. E. Lowe, Montpelier Grocery 
Co., Montpelier, Vt.; J. A. Clark, Parrott & Co., Seattle Wash.; 
A. A. Pentecost, West Coast Grocery Co., Tacoma, Wash.; F. W. 
Udy, Flat Top Grocery Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; F. C. Gaylord, 
the Horner Gaylord Co., Clarksburg, W. Va.; D. S. Sayre, 
Hagen-Ratcliff & Co., Huntington, W. Va.; F. W. Sisson, Sis- 
son-Seielstadt-Hougen Co., La Crosse, Wis.; W. F. Clark, Ryan- 
Sheridan Co., Sheridan, Wyo. 


In making public the list of local chairmen, Mr. Lieber says: 
“The interest that the various chairmen are showing is much 
ereater than heretofore, and the results are bound to be carre- 
spondingly greater.” 


Southern Jobbers to Meet—The Arkansas Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association will hold their annual meeting at Little Rock 
on September 24. 


The Alabama Wholesale Grocers’ Association will hold their 
annual meeting at Montgomery the following day, September 25. 
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THE COSTS AND WASTES IN PEACH MARKETING EXPLAINED BY U. S. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


( Continued from page 6 ) 


On the date the previously quoted letter was writ- 
ten from New York, July 29, the highest price reported 
at that city on sales to jobbers of Georgia peaches was 
$2.75 for a six-basket carrier. The approximate weight 
of the fruit in such a carrier is 3714 pounds. If this 
were sold at 20 cents per pound, the retail price men- 
tioned by the writer, the carrier brought a total of 
$7.50. This represents the total amount paid by the 
consumer out of which must come the following items: 
The producer’s returns, package cost, packing and load- 
ing expense, freight and icing charges, and the whole- 
saler’s gross profit or commission—making a total of 
$2.75—and the cost, profits and waste of city distribu- 
tion which amounted to $4.75. Were the peaches de- 
livered to piers in New York free of charge and dis- 
tributed to the consumer through the present channels 
of trade and at normal charges and profits only, the 
consumer would have had to pay approximately 63 per 
cent of the price he did pay. 

The distribution of fruits and vegetables in New 
York City is a costly operation at best, and this cost 
is greatly increased by the ungraded condition of much 
of the stock which is delivered to this market. In order 
that buyers may inspect the fruit, it is necessary that 
it be moved to a central point, where work may be done 
as quickly as possible. In New York the piers furnish 
this point, and there the cars are centralized and dis- 
tribution begins. A car of peaches is delivered to a 
car-lot receiver to a pier in New York. The receiver 
unloads the car on the pier and splits it into units from 
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5 to 100 carriers, each jobber buying according to his 
needs. The jobber has his purchase delivered to trucks 
which haul it to his place of business in one of the five 
or six secondary markets. Here the jobber splits his 
supply into units that will meet the needs of the retail- 
ers. Again the truck is used to deliver the retailer’s 
purchase to his place of business. Here the last split- 
tings of purchases are made and range in size, accord- 
ing to the consumer’s desires, which may be one peach 
or one or more baskets. Often there is another truck 
delivery, which takes the product to the consumer. 

Each step in this distribution is an added cost, and 
each handler must make a profit. The cumulative re- 
sult is the consumer’s price. It has been estimated that 
the initial moving charge from pier to truck, a distance 
of 500 yards, is $20.00 per car. From pier to the large 
distributing points will range from $24.00 to $65.00 
per car. Each handler must exact a profit, which may 
be small, but the total expense is large. Peaches are 
a highly perishable product, and the various handlings 
along the route from producer to consumer entail con-- 
siderable loss through physical injury, while changes 
in temperature aggravate these and other defects. This 
loss is the consumer’s loss, as the retail price of the 
merchantable fruit must cover the expenses and profits 
in all the transactions. 


These figures and facts which explain rather con- 
vincingly the reasons for the so-called waste of fruit 
at the production end, while the consumer must pay a 
considerable price, have been prepared by the Depart- 
ment after careful investigation. Similar conditions 


are to be found in the handling of practically all per- 
ishable food products. 


Canadian Plant 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. 
Tilleonburg, Ont. 


P. O. Drawer 25 


Quality of Pea Grading 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


The new model of the MONITOR 
Green Pea Grader, operated during 
the 1924 pack for the first time, did 
quality grading heretofore unknown. 


All of the peas reached the right 
grades because of the extra large 
grading surfaces. No trouble with 
eccentrics-they are ball bearing. In 


every respect, the machine met ex- 
pectations. 


What about your grading problems 
in 1925? Save money by settling 
them now. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 
BROWN BOGGS Ltd. 

Hamiken, Oat. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


DOWN WHERE THE VEST BEGINS 


Down where the belt clasps a little stronger, 

Down where the pants should be a little longer, 
That’s where the vest begins: 

Down where you wish you were a little slighter, 

Where the shirt that shows a little whiter, 

Where each day the buttons grow a little tighter, 
That’s where the vest begins. 


Down where the pains are in the making, 
And each heavy meal will soon start it aching, 
That’s where the vest begins. 
Where each added pound is the cause of sighing, 
When i know in your heart that the scales aren’t 
ying, 
And you just have to guess when your shoes need 
tying, 
That’s where the vest begins. 
—Bob Brackett, in Sciot (Calif.) Bulletin. 


Teacher—‘What is a fish net made of ?” 


Pupil—“A lot of little holes tied together.”—Scientific Re- 
fining. 


THE ONLY WAY 
She—“Alice and I can hardly understand one another over 
the ’phone.” 
He—“Try talking one at a time.” 


think I should have named my boy ‘Flannel,’ ” said Mrs. 
Binks. 

“Why?” asked Miss Jinks. 

“Because,” answered Mrs. Binks, “he shrinks from washing.” 
—American Boy. 


CASE DISMISSED 


“Do you want the court to understand,” he said, “that you 
refuse to renew your dog license?” 

“Yessah, but is 

“We want no ‘but.’ You must renew the license or be fined. 
You know that it expired on January 1st, don’t you?” 

“Yessah; so did de dog, sah.” 


“Say, there, black man, cain’t yo’ play honest? Ah knows 
what cairds ah done dealt you.”—Voo Doo. 


AMMUNITION 


Clerk—“Did your mother want loud or soft needles, sonny? ” 
Little Boy—“I guess she wants loud ones. Mom don’t like 
the family what lives above us.” 


Cop—“Hey, where are you going? Don’t you know this is 
a one-way street?” 
Abe (in a new car)—“Vell, I’m only going von way, ain’t 1? 


EXPENSIVE CAKE 
Bobbie—“Mister, how much is them big cakes?” 
Storekeeper—“Fifty cents apiece.” 
Bobbie—“Gee! What ’ud a whole one cost?” 


Parson (to negro sunning himself)—‘How long has it bee2 
since yuh all been to church?” 
Negro (stretching and yawning)—“Lessee, lemme figger- 
“®@ I ain’t nevah been thar at all, no, not nevah. How long is ’at* 
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WHERE BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
APRONS (factory), acid, waterproof. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
Wm. Gross, Sharon, > 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 


Bean Cleaners. See Gassing & Grading Mchy. 

Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BELTING. 

Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

a Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. aps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

ttle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

ox Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 


Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines,can. See Labeling Machines, 
can. 


BROKERS. 
Beatty-Archer Co., Inc., Houston, Texas. 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. . 
Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins. & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co. Brooklyn mw. Y. 
Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS 
Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
Dewey & Almy Chem, Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CANNEBY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 

A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Canning Experts. See Consulting Bxperts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
ling Machines, bottle. See Bettlers’ 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Machines, solderless. See Closing 

achines 


Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
ae Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
chy. 


Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 


ors. 

Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
CLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 


peas, bean, seed, etc. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Coated Nails. See Nails. 
Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 

Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified for foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Al 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 

illers. 

COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

COPPER COILS for tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 

CORING HOOKS, pitting spoons, etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKERB-FILLEBS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co.. Salem, N. J 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, 


CORN HUSKEBS and SILKEBS. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks. agg Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
Morral Bros., Morral 3 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 

Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
Fillers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle W pers, etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Counters. See Ba 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 


CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Ce., Baltim 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, ete.). 
ntinental Can Co., New Y j 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
‘anmakers’ Mehy. 


Dies, can. See 
Double-Seaming Machines. See 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 1 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore.” 
Elevators, Warehouse. 


Employees’ Time Checks. 


osing Mchs. 


See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAIL 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Hngines. 


Enameled-lined kettles. 
—— See Tanks, glass 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 

Anderson Filling Mach. 

w. Renneburg & Sons .» Balti 
EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

RUBBER GLOVES, factory. 

Wm. Gross, Sharon, Pa. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 

‘actor upplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Fertilizers. : 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. : 
Hinde & Dauch Co., Sandus 
nde auc aper Co. ndusky, io. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn "C00 


~ Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Anderson Willing Mach, Alemeéa, Call, 
erson ng 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, f. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Huntley, Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 
Filling Machine, syrup. Syruping Ma- 
chines. 
FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, ete. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


_ Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
FLUX 


Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Food Choppers. See Choppers. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 

Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Auntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 


Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Men ‘ 

Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 

Gauges, pressure, time, ete. See Power Plant 
auipmen 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, ete. gl 
ae 
2 
: 
ae 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. ae 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin C . Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
A. *K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


tors, electric. See motors. 

Glue, for sealing re boxes. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant  Egut 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. -. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Gra 


ii Mehy. 
Hoisting and Ca See Cranes. 
i aking Ma 
and Viners. See Pea 
der: and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


PANS, steam. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
ars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
uice Pumps. See 

Kerosene Oil Burners. Burners. 

Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, 
Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Ayal Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Bdw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnatl, oO. 
t Cutters. 
Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
LABELING MACHINES 
_ Ermold Co., New York City. 
Knapp Co., Yonkers, N 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, ae 
U. S. Prt. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 


RIES for analysis of goods, ete. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
MARKING INK, pots, etc. See Stencils. 
incinnati. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 
Meat Choppers. See oppers. 


Machine Co., Salem, N. Jd. 
Berlin Sone. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNEBS’ 

in Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

& Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

* Cans. ee 

Pails. tubs, ete., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 

Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Paper Cans and Containers. Fibre Con- 


See Knives. 

PARING MACHINES. 
Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Sinclair-Scott. Co., Baltimore. 

PA£TE, canners’. 

A ., Philadelphia. 

Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edw. Emrno!d Co,, New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
PZA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
ver 
A K. Rebins & Co., Baltimore. 
e-Selis Chicago. 
Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 

Pea Vine Feeders. 

Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 

Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. : 

Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 


Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 


Mehy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 


PITTING SPOONS, coring hooks, etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power nt 
Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PULP MACHINERY. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 


RHUBARB CUTTER 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 

Supplies. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 
SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
SEALING MACHINES, CANS, s:2e Closing 
Machines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, ete. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
wane. Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver 

Sprague-Sells Corp. 


See Cannery 


See Baskets. 


corn. 
Creek, N. Y. 


8 — fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 


Slicers. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mehy. 
SPEED EEGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
ehines, belt drives, ete.). 
Sinelair-Seott & Ce., Baltimere. 
Huntley Mfg. Ce., Silver Creek. N. Y. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettl 


es. 
Steam ts od Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Cover 


g. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 


ing brands, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Supplies, engine room, line shaft, etc. See 
Power Plant uipment. 


t. 
Supply House and meral Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agent 


8. 
Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Alameda, Calif 
Ayars Machine ‘Co., Saiem, 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnat 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wi 

F. H. Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Ria. 
TANKS, glass-lined steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TANKS, WOODEN. 


Balto. Coope Co., Baltimore. 
Testers, can. Canmakers’ Mchy. 

me Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Deeorated Tin. 
Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. . 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. ., Berlin, 
F, H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis 
A. K. Robins’ & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. 


TRANSPLANTING MACHINE 
Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles” 


Turbines. See Blectrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. Speed 
Regulators. 


Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring M 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hates 


VINERS AND HULLERBS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis 


Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Washers and scalders, fruit, i, 
can and jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
sen Cang. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baches. 
Windmilis and ‘Water Supply Systems. 
anks, w 


Machines, ean. See Canmakers’ Mehy. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
WIRE, fer strapping bexes 


Wengpene. paper . See Corrugated Paper 
Wrapping Machines, ean. See Labelling Mehy. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary CGisaner. 
J. B. Ferd Ce., Wyanéette, Mich. 


Wis. 
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| RENNEBURG’S 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and ac- 
curately made. Has been used for 
Breeders & Growers years with perfect satisfaction. 


Pedigree trains PROCESS 
KETTLE 


PEAS---BEANS---SWEET CORN 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMORE MD 


5 Trade Mark Registered. 


326 W. Madison St. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


PLANTS 


OF THE 
PHELPS CAN CO 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

TIN CANS. 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


WEIRTON,W.VA. 
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CONTINENTAL 
CAN 


COMPANY 


INC. 
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